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vored a revision of the entire code of inter- 
national law, pounces now upon a particular 
section of it. He would have the Senate resolve in favor 
of a complete recodification and restatement of the 
laws of the sea in time of war. His resolution holds 
that the principal maritime powers “‘owe it to the 
cause of limitation of armament and of peace” to 
bring about such a recodification, and urges that it 
be accomplished, if possible, before the conference 
on limitation of armament which is scheduled for 
1931. It calls attention to “the present chaotic 
state of maritime law — leaving the sea subject to 
no definite rules save that of force, and commerce to 
no ultimate protection save that of battle fleets.” 
This condition, it declares, “constitutes an incentive 
for great naval armaments.” Senator Borah, not al- 
ways a skillful political carpenter, has in this case 
hit the nail on the head. It remains to be seen 
whether or not he can drive it home. 

The chaotic state of maritime law, the fact that 
the rights of neutral shipping are not adequately 
guaranteed in war time, is the very thing which 
causes the Coolidge Administration to ask for 
greater cruiser strength. The United States needs a 





G vost BORAH, who has consistently fa- 






large Navy and a large force of cruisers, not so much 
to protect her shores against the vague possibility 
of foreign aggression as to enforce the “freedom of 
the seas” in case of a war between other naval 
powers. Great Britain argues that her need rests 
upon the same basis. If the structure of maritime 
law could be strengthened so as to make its trans- 
gression more difficult, naval disarmament would 
be far more of a reality than it is today. 

Previous to the War of 1812 the United States 
learned with some bitterness that neutral shipping 
was the easy prey of warring nations, and that 
“freedom of the seas” was little more than a catch 
phrase. Notwithstanding the Declaration of London 
and the codification of maritime law in two inter- 
national conferences at The Hague, this nation met 
with the same experience in the years 1914-1918. 
In the meantime she had not herself been free from 
offense. The Civil War had placed the shoe upon the 
other foot and shown her the advantage of tamper- 
ing with the rights of neutrals. As a nation which 
has both transgressed and suffered transgression, 
she is in a position to work for stronger guarantees. 

Senator Borah’s resolution does not ask the 
Senate to call for an international conference on 
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maritime law, but it paves the way for such a call 
either from the United States or from the other 
maritime powers. Skeptics believe that maritime 
law, even if it were recodified, would prove only 
flummery in case of a naval war. They point out 
that no agreement would hinder a belligerent from 
doing what it pleased with neutral shipping. It is 
possible, nevertheless, that a revision of the code, 
bringing with it a strong moral sentiment, would 
lessen the demand for heavy armaments. Since men 
have learned to settle their individual differences 
through law, it is not overvisionary to expect that 
nations may some day do the same. Senator Borah’s 
resolution, however slight may seem its chance 
of bringing action, is a forward-looking undertaking. 


Again the Battle for Peace _ 


A ER a hiatus of more than a month, Secretary 
Kellogg has renewed with Foreign Minister 
Briand of France the exchange of views regarding 
the proposed “treaty of perpetual friendship,” 
which would provide the “unqualified renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy.” His 
latest note shows a praiseworthy spirit, and so far as 
it goes is a logical reply to M. Briand. Secretary 
Kellogg stands firmly for a multilateral treaty in- 
cluding all of the great powers in preference to a 
bilateral agreement binding only upon the United 
States and France. He declares that the difference 
between a multilateral treaty and a bilateral treaty 
is “‘one of degree and not of substance.” 

M. Briand has protested that, because of obliga- 
tions imposed by the League of Nations and the 
Locarno agreement, Europe can accept a multi- 
lateral treaty only if it restricts itself to “wars of_ 
aggression.” But why would not this objection hold 
as well for a bilateral agreement? How could France, 
a party to Locarno and a member of the League, 
accept, in that case, even a bilateral treaty denounc- 
ing not only wars of aggression, but all war? And 
has not M. Briand said that France would do so? 
Then M. Briand is wrong in his reasoning. So far, so 
good. It appears, indeed, that M. Briand has made 
a slip by conceding that France might become party 
to a bilateral treaty of the kind Secretary Kellogg 
has in mind. The fact remains, however, that 
France has obligations which would prevent her 
from concluding such a treaty. Secretary Kellogg 
must take them into consideration. If France or any 
other power were bound by a treaty renouncing all 
war, and if she were then attacked by an “aggressor 
nation,” what would be her course of action? Under 
the League agreement or the Locarno pact, she 
would go to war. Under the new treaty, she would 
face a dilemma. To do nothing would be to invite 
ruin. To make war would be to violate the new 
agreement. In these circumstances, the new agree- 
ment would have no more than a paper value. 


Europe has gone farther than the United States in 
trying to define “aggressor nation.” While the 
United States has remained passive and aloof, Eu- 
rope has been thrashing the matter out in meetings 
of the League. If Secretary Kellogg is to negotiate 
successfully with League members he must concede 
some exception to the general renunciation of war, 
admitting that in certain circumstances war is still 
the only course open to them. But if the treaty 
surmounts this obstacle, it will still have our Senate 
to contend with. It is a noble gesture, but one 
hemmed in by a multitude of difficulties both at 
home and abroad. ’ 


The Iron Duke Strikes a Spark 


ee Rome comes an unconfirmed rumor that 
Premier Mussolini will shortly call home Signor 
Auriti, Italian Minister to Austria, because of fric- 
tion over the treatment of German-speaking resi- 
dents of the South Tirol. The South Tirol was sliced 
from Austria and paessd to Italy at Versailles, but 
it remains unalterably true that most of its popula- 
tion is Austrian both in both language and custom. 
Many families have found the decrees of the Fascist 
Government so oppressive that they are emigrating 
into Austria. Those who remain complain bitterly 
against certain practices of the Fascisti, particularly 
that by which all school exercises are required to be 
held in Italian. They protest that the teaching of reli- 
gion, at least, should be allowed in their own language. 
Il Duce remains adamant as usual, holding that the 
regulations imposed upon the South Tirol are no dif- 
erent from those imposed in other regions of Italy, and 
that the people have the choice of swallowing them 
or getting out. As a result, there have been fiery 
speeches in the Austrian Parliament and inflamma- 
tory petitions circulated throughout Central Eu- 
rope. It is because of these latter symptoms that a 
definite Italo-Austrian break has been anticipated. 
For I] Duce the best course would seem to be not 
the recall of Signor Auriti, with consequent threats 
of war and flurries of excitement in diplomatic 
circles, but a concession or partial concession to the 
Tyrolese. He will never Italianize the people of 
South Tirol by grinding them under the heel of the 
dictator. Unlike the vast majority of Italians, they 
cannot be swayed by his strong personality or his 
invocation of the dream of empire. The best he can 
do is to meet them halfway, giving them at least the 
privilege of teaching religion to their children in the 


' German tongue. Confronted by a problem which 


calls for soft words and mild action, the man of iron 
is pursuing a course sure to lead to international 
friction if not to a serious conflict. Germany dem- 
onstrated in Alsace and Lorraine the futility of at- 
tempting to absorb racial minorities by force. And 
if we remember correctly, there were a few gunshots 
fired on that account between 1914 and 1918. 
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Playing the Political Game 
ERBERT HOOVER'S reply to Senator Borah’s 


questionnaire on prohibition is plainly a com- 
romise document, commendable to wets and drys 
alike. While placing Mr. Hoover on record as favor- 
ing law enforcement, it does not 
commit him as to the ultimate 
question of what he would like 
to see done with the prohibition 
issue. It holds that prohibition 
is “a great social and economic 
experiment, noble in motive and 
far-reaching in purpose,” and 
that part of it is seized upon 
eagerly by the Anti-Saloon 
League. But in the succeeding 
paragraph it declares that the experiment must be 
“worked out constructively,” and here the wets read 
between the lines that Mr. Hoover is not opposed to 
modification of the Volstead Act. The Secretary of 
Commerce has not allowed himself to be tied down. 
To Mr. Borah, as to those who recently tried to 
snare him into an expression of opinion on the ques- 
tion of flood relief, he has turned a cold shoulder. 
Mr. Hoover’s refusal to commend one plan or 
another for flood relief saved him from a political 
trap designed by opponents who wished to place him 
at odds with the Administration. Senator Borah’s 
questionnaire, although not designed as such, was 
in the hands of Mr. Hoover’s enemies only another 
trap. To ignore the questionnaire was to invoke con- 
demnation from all sides. To take a dogmatic stand 
for or against prohibition was to place a heavy strain 
upon his campaign long before the nominating con- 
vention. Mr. Hoover took the expedient ‘way out by 
answering with reservations. It was a political move, 
but for that he may be forgiven. The Secretary of 
Commerce is not one given to political vagaries, but 
he knows that in fighting politicians he must meet 
them on their own ground with their own weapons 





Education —a State of Mind 


ee LOWELL of Harvard dismayed 
the National Educational Association gathered 
last week in Boston by a severe criticism of the sec- 
ondary schools of the country. Visiting principals 
and superintendents, prepared for honeyed words, 
Were taken off their guard by the acrid reception. 
Briefly, Dr. Lowell accused them of teaching too 
many subjects but few thoroughly, of graduating 
students two years too late, and, notwithstanding 
this waste of time, of compelling the colleges to 
bother with much elementary work which rightfully 
belonged in the high-school curriculum. He told 
them that they paid too much attention to “voca- 
tional guidance” and too little attention to the 
selective function” of education. Finally, he 





arraigned them for trying to make education attrac- 
tive by “smoothing the path” instead of “inducing 
strenuous voluntary effort” among the students. 
“In fact,” he said, “the habit of overcoming ob- 
stacles is a large factor in the condition of mind that 
is properly called education; for the quantity of 
knowledge obtained when one leaves séhool is far 
less important than the ability to acquire knowledge 
and to think clearly on hard problems.” 

But the visitors were not routed. They found their 
champion in Dr. Frank D. Boynton, superintendent 
of schools in Ithaca, New York, who replied 
in an interview that “President Lowell seems to 
think that the main function of the American high 
school is to send its pupils to college. As a matter of 
fact, the preparation of boys and girls for college is a 
mere detail in the broad program of a great high 
school. . . . Our objective is not to train a chosen 
few for higher education, but to prepare all our 
students for American conditions of life.”” He inti- 
mated that the “selective function” of education 
would take care of itself, pointing out that in no 
given year had more than one half of one per cent of 
our population left high school for college. 

The chief point of difference, then, seemed to be 
the question of how colleges and secondary schools 
should be related to one another. President Lowell, 
taking a vertical slice of the educational field, con- 
sidered the high school as a stepping-stone to uni- 
versity work. Dr. Boynton, taking a horizontal cross 
section, looked upon the high school as an end in 
itself. One of President Lowell’s suggestions should 
form a basis for codperative work. As he affirmed, 
the primary purpose of education is not to stuff un- 
related facts into the heads of recalcitrant students, 
but to help students “to think clearly on hard prob- 
lems.” This holds not only for the colleges but for the 
high schools as well. Knowledge in itself is useless. 
It becomes an asset only when it can be translated 
into a fuller enjoyment of life and a benefit both to 
the individual and the community. If colleges and 
high schools will join in a recognition of this fact, 
there will be less divergence between their standards. 


But Who CaresP 


| = patriotic observance of Washington’s birthday 
the faltering Ku-Klux Klan officially discarded 
the mask as an article of its regalia and announced 
anew policy for the future. The pronouncement, 
emanating apparently from the pen of. Hiram W. 
Evans, Imperial Wizard and omnipotent plenipo- 
tentiary of all things klannish, proclaimed that the 
organization was embarking upon a new phase of 
its activity. The first duty of the Klan had been to 
promote one hundred per cent Americanism by 
halting unrestricted immigration, and that, thanks 
to kleagles and klaverns and klaptrap, had been well 
accomplished. The next duty was to assimilate 
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aliens already in the United States for “the sturdy 
support of our Constitution and laws.” The docu- 
ment failed to mention that the Klan had played 
about as large a part in securing restricted immigra- 
tion as Mr. Coolidge played in the last solar 
eclipse, or to point out that aliens following the ex- 
ample of certain klansmen would become no more 
law-abiding than the James brothers. It was ex- 
tremely official, nevertheless, and provided even an 
official contradiction by asserting at one point that 
the Klan had “no political ambitions for itself or 
for its members,” and countering with the dubious 
suggestion that it was preparing for “new and 
larger activities in our national life.” 

To compensate members for the loss of their 
masks, they were granted new mummery by the 
formation of the “Knights of the Green Forest,” a 
degree into which all sturdy klansmen were’ to be 
admitted upon the payment of $1. Times have 
changed since the palmy days of 1924, when Evans 
was able to corral thousands of new members at 
$10 a head. Times have changed, too, since Stephen- 
son and his Klan supporters were unmasked — 
fully unmasked — in Indiana. 

The unmasking rites of February 22 marked the 
yielding of the Klan to a hostile public opinion and 
revealed it again not as a patriotic organization, but 
as an ill-disguised snare for “jiners.”” The Klan may 
install Knights of the Forest and array them in 
Sherwood green, or invent the order of the Purple 
Sage or the Lissom Fawn or the Passionate 
Paladins, but its days of influence are numbered. 
Perhaps the realization of this lies behind Wizard 
Evans’ latest stratagem. 


Mr. Coolidge Stands by His Guns 


1 he newspapers were so busy last week with the 
conflict between Congress and Mr. Coolidge 
over the Naval Appropriations bill that they failed 
to give prominence to an event of equal significance, 
one which indicates the direction our naval policy 
will take in the future. In remote corners of a few 
of our great dailies, buried amid the back-page 
débris which surrounds department-store advertise- 
ments, was a brief note reporting that Rear Admiral 
Andrew T. Long and Mr. Hugh Gibson, Ambassador 
to Belgium, had been appointed as American dele- 
gates to the League of Nations’ Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament, which meets this month 
at Geneva. This notice deserved a better position. 
The appointment of Admiral Long, one of the less 
noisy and more reflective of our admirals, sug- 
gests that the Administration is resolved upon in- 
troducing a minimum of warlike bombast and a 
maximum of peaceful thinking before the Commis- 
sion. The implications would have been quite differ- 
ent had a member of the “big Navy” ensemble been 
chosen instead. The appointment of Mr. Gibson 


means even more. It means that the Administration 
vindicates him in his stand at Geneva last summer, 
where, at the Three-Power Naval Disarmament 
Conference, he stood for actual as well as theoretical 
parity with Great Britain, and after parity for 
limitation and reduction of armaments through 
mutual agreement. It exonerates him from blame 
for the failure of the program of limitation. It means 
that the United States will stand for the same prin- 
ciples she sponsored last August, arguing that “ 
will limit when you limit,’ and “we will scrap 
armaments where you scrap them.” We shall be 
well represented on the League Commission. If Con- 
gress were less recalcitrant and the pacifist group 
less throaty, we might yet give our representatives 
an adequate naval program to strengthen their 
position for bargaining. 


Corkscrews in the Stone Age 


LOZEL, that remarkable excavation on the 

property of Farmer Fradin, is still producing 
relics of the stone age. Dr. Morlet, amateur 
archeologist of Paris and chief promoter of the 
Glozel diggings, is driven frantic by the latest dis- 
covery, which proves nothing less than a cache of 
seven iron corkscrews buried twenty centimeters 
deep. If corkscrews were unearthed in Kansas or 
Nebraska savants might readily believe that they 
belonged to an era of the remote past, somewhere 
between Cretaceous and Dryocene, but when they 
are found in the vicinity of Paris the conclusion 
must inevitably be that they were planted there by 
modern winebibbers. Dr. Morlet doubts that the 
men of the stone age were any more acquainted 
with corkscrews and their use than with M. Poincaré 


and the League of Nations. He accuses his enemies, - 


the international commission of archeologists, which 
visited the place a year ago, of having buried them 
there to discredit his findings. 

Meanwhile, the controversy over the genuineness 
of the bones, pottery, and primitive implements dis- 
covered at Glozel is passing from an archeological 
to a legal phase. Farmer Fradin has brought charges 
of defamation against a number of scoffers; and as a 
countermove, Felix Regnault, president of the Pre- 
historic Society of France, has instituted proceed- 
ings upon a charge of falsification against some of 
the Glozel defenders. If archzologists are unable to 
settle their own quarrels, magistrates will endeavor 
to do it for them. 

The authenticity of the Glozel discoveries has 
been neither proved or disproved, but the whole 
affair is reminiscent of the case of the Cardiff Giant, 
which was freighted around the United States some 
years ago as a colossal remnant of a previous civiliza- 
tion in America. Archeologists deal in relics, oil 
promoters in stock transactions, and in each case it 
is hard to distinguish the true from the false. 
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Dixie’s Dilemma 


OST of the Southern States are picking 
M. favorite sons as Presidential candidates. 
Georgia is dressing up Senator George; 
Mississippi is pounding Pat Harrison on the back; 
Tennessee decks Cordell Hull with campaign frills; 
Virginia gazes admiringly upon Carter Glass; Ar- 
kansas rolls down a purple carpet for the feet of 
Senator Robinson; Kentucky raises Senator Barkley 
to a dais; and even Cole Blease of South Carolina is 
mentioned with hesitant reverence. It is only natural 
to inquire why so many of the Southern States are 
favoring candidates who have about as much chance 
of gaining the Democratic nomination as Tom Heflin 
of joining the Knights of Columbus. The answer is 
not far to seek. It lies in the candidacy of Al Smith. 
Al Smith is not popular in a majority of the 
Southern States, but he is an outstanding Democrat. 
Herbert Hoover is regarded with sympathy in the 
South, but he, unfortunately, is a Republican. Al 
Smith is a wet. Mr. Hoover is generally classed as a 
dry. The South is dry with the possible exception of 
Louisiana and Kentucky, and the South wants a dry 
President. But the South does not want a dry Re- 
publican President, and therein lies its dilemma. 

Southern politicians are afraid to face the Smith 
issue. Some weeks ago, for example, a Mississippian 
sought to test sentiment in his Legislature with 
regard to the Smith candidacy. The House immedi- 
ately passed a resolution indorsing Pat Harrison for 
President. The South does not want to commit itself. 
It fears a split, for a split would be inconsistent with 
white supremacy. For, whether Republican leaders 
like it or not, the Republican party in the majority 
of Southern States is dominated by negroes. In some 
States — Mississippi, for one — it is completely con- 
trolled by them. It is for this reason that Smith, 
though unpopular in Mississippi, will receive his 
largest proportional majority in that State if chosen 
as the Democratic nominee. 

The South is forced to play a game of watchful 
waiting. The Klan would force the issue if it could, 
and is working hard in some States for instructed 
delegates opposed to Smith, but the Klan has lost 
immeasurably in prestige since it supported McAdoo 
at Madison Square Garden. In the South, its one 
great province outside Indiana, it has not a vestige 
of its former strength. In Georgia it is slowly running 
itself into the ground.,In Texas even the haphazard 
Ma Ferguson was able to give it a sound walloping 
before she was herself removed forcibly from the 
political scene. With Georgia and Texas lost, it has 
only Alabama in which to exert its malignant power. 
Without assistance the Klan can only worry Smith; 
it cannot defeat him. But the Klan is being assisted 
In 1ts opposition by dry organizations, and these, in 
the South, are extremely powerful. 


Unless there is a sudden shift in sentiment — and 
that is only remotely possible — Smith can expect 
with certainty the passive if not active opposition of 
the South at Houston, with the possible exception of 
Louisiana, Kentucky, and Texas. Louisiana may 
vote with Smith from the start. Kentucky, after a 
few complimentary gestures toward Barkley, may be 
persuaded to join the Smith forces. Texas may go for 
Smith provided it obtains a promise that Moody or 
Jones will be placed on the ticket as the candidate 
for Vice President. Beyond this, Smith adherents 
can expect neither aid nor comfort from the South at 
the convention. 

But if Governor Smith obtains the Democratic 
nomination he will be favored by the Southern 
political gods. The religious issue and the prohibition 
issue will be lost in the one issue upon which the 
South has always been and still appears to be solid: 
that is the racial issue. The Republican party is 
definitely aligned in the mind of the Southern voter 
with the negro. Before the Republican party can 
make headway in the South it must dissociate from 
the Southern mind the idea that Republicanism 
means political and even social equality among the 
white and black races. True, Republican leaders are 
even now endeavoring to fix such an idea in the mind 
of the South. At this moment George L. Sheldon, 
former governor of Nebraska and now a resident of 
Mississippi, is attempting to form a Lily-white 
Republican party at Jackson in the hope of wresting 
control of the State from the negro element. But in 
Mississippi, and probably elsewhere, the Lily- 
whites are waging an uphill fight. The Republican 
party in Mississippi is under the complete domina- 
tion of Perry Howard, National Republican Com- 
mitteeman, who is a negro. Mr. Sheldon faces no 
easy task in attempting to wrest it from him. It 
seems unlikely that the Republican party will purge 
itself of negro domination; it seems just as likely that 
the South will be forced to swallow a bitter pill by 
casting its votes for Smith. 

If Southern leaders of Democracy heed the signs, 
they will swallow it at once by favoring Al at 
Houston instead of gagging over a compromise can- 
didate who has not the remotest chance of becoming 
President. The Democratic cause, though definitely 
that of a minority party, is not so weak that it need 
concede failure eight months in advance of the elec- 
tion. Governor Smith is its pillar of strength, its 
rallying point, and his nomination would make a 
good fight out of what might otherwise be a Repub- 


-lican landslide. Al’s chances of reaching the White 


House depend more or less on the possibility of Re- 
publican dissension and the creation of a third party, 
but even without this possibility they are good 
enough to stake an election on. The voters of No- 
vember, 1928, will be deprived of a vigorous and able 
man among candidates if Smith is not made the 
Democratic nominee. 
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Another Job for the Supersalesman 
By Emily Newell Blair 


URING the last national campaign I re- 
ceived a telegram urging me to go posthaste 
to a certain town to join a United States 

Senator and do a week’s campaign tour with him, 
preceding him on each program with a thirty-minute 
talk to the women. “Listen now,” as campaign 
orators say, to the results of that tour: During five 
days the Senator and I had traveled 885 miles each, 
which, at three and six tenths cents a mile, was an 
expenditure of 


do care who believe this. So the campaign manager’s 
demand for his product was already created; al] he 
had to do was to sell his particular article. Today a 
campaign manager must first sell politics, interest 
the public in his product, create a desire in the 
men and women of the electorate to vote. 

In those days, the political meeting had little 
competition when it came to entertainment. It beat 
a revival or an evening at the corner grocery. The 

audience did not give 





up an evening with 





$63.72. Our other ex- 
penses had amounted 
to $50 more. Enter- 
tainment provided by 
local committees 
must have cost them 
$130. We had given 
up five days each, to 
the value, at our reg- 
ular earning rate, of 
at least $520, the 


‘““What would a company executive say to a sales manager 
who sent a high-priced speaker to describe his product to less 
than 1,200 people at a cost of $15.27 for each possible buyer?” 
And yet this same executive willingly spends his money to 
similar profit in a political campaign and never makes a mur- 
mur. Mrs. Blair, vice chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and political writer of note, makes a plea for mod- 
ern business efficiency in national political campaigning. If 
you sell a toothbrush to the greatest possible number of 
people per dollar of advertising, why not a candidate to the 

greatest number of voters? 


John McCormack or 
Mary Garden or Will 
Rogers over the radio 
or even an illustrated 
weekly in order to 
attend. They did not 
have to pass a picture 
show on the way to 
the meeting. And 
they liked talk. It was 
their form of recrea- 





total cost of the trip 





being $763.72. We 

had worn out our patience and our bodies. And we 
had spoken to 1,105 people, most of whom were 
already committed to our candidates and cause. It is 
possible — but not probable — that fifty of our lis- 
teners changed their votes. If so, these votes cost 
approximately $15.27 each. At that rate a majority 
of 50,000 would cost $763,500, and a bare majority 
of 5,000 would be $76,350. 

What would a company executive say to a sales 
manager who sent a high-priced speaker to describe 
his product to less than 1,200 people at a cost of 
$15.27 for each possible buyer? And, after all, a 
political campaign is just that — a selling campaign. 
It is a drive for votes just as an Ivory Soap adver- 
tising campaign is a drive for sales. What is amazing 
is that the very men who make their millions out of 
cleverly devised drives for soap and bonds and cars 
will turn right around and give large contributions to 
be expended for vote getting in an utterly inefficient 
and antiquated fashion. 

As a matter of fact, the present styles in cam- 
paigning were designed in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, and very little change has been made since 
in the pattern. The change is in its availability. It is 
as little in line with the present mode in publicity 
as a calash bonnet with the popular cloche. Take 
political meetings, for instance. They were designed 
when people were interested in politics; when people 
believed that their future, their everything, de- 
pended on them, and they cared for them as people 


tion. Books were 
scarce, talk abundant; their ears were in practice. 
And people respond to what they are accustomed to. 
Today the daily reading of books, periodicals, li- 
brary books, and the attendance on picture shows 
have made our eyes the route to our brains. 

There was another reason why meetings were once 
good psychology: they served to increase enthu- 
siasm. Where listeners were already partisan, it was 
easy for a speaker to rouse their emotion. A national 
election in those far-off days was what a national 
baseball series is today. Everyone took a side, bet 
money on it, and cared about the result. Everyone 
had opinions, nay, even convictions, and was ready 
to do violence to his neighbor for them. A partisan 
came gladly to a meeting where he would hear his 
opinions reiterated and those of his opponents 


lambasted. A public debate was as thrilling as bear 


baiting or a chicken fight. Today it is only the old 
codger on the front row with his hand to his ear who 
roars out, “Hurray!” 


owes are satiated with speeches and crowds. 
The war sounded the death knell of the public 
meeting as an enthusiasm stirrer. Even when our 
patriotism was at white heat, we had to limit our 
speeches to four minutes and depend on the ready- 
made meeting. And what salesman today strives to 
sell goods by the ear route? He has posters and 
exhibits and electric signs and full-page advertise- 
ments and moving-picture slides. If, in addition, he 
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had to create his demand, would he send a speaker 
across the country to talk about it? If he did he 
would have him descend from an airplane and turn 
on a moving-picture machine. Thus, at least, curi- 
osity would be aroused in the men and women he 
was seeking to impress, and the important break- 
ing down of “sales resistance” on the part of the 
indifferent voter would have been accomplished. 


F I would scrap the political meeting as not satis- 
fying present trade conditions what, then, would 
I put in its place? For something must be substituted. 
First of ali, I would discard the old-type political 
manager and engage a high-salaried, successful sales 
manager to “sell” my candidate. The first thing 
such a sales manager would do would be to survey 
his territory and decide where he had the best 
chance of selling his product. He would find out the 
habits of his desired customers so as to discover how 
he might most easily and quickly bring his candidate 
and cause to their notice. He would study their 
tastes so that he might choose how best to present 
his product to their favor. He would treat his prob- 
lem just as a problem in the marketing of tooth 
paste would be handled. 

Nor would he do this by office theorizing. He 
would send experts or go himself over this territory 
to learn these things. He would then plan his cam- 
paign: no guessing about it, no sending speakers 
hither and yon with no idea of how much he would 
get for a dollar. He would carefully weigh one 
method of presenting a candidate against another, 
deciding for the method which would reach the most 
voters per dollar of expense. He would, for instance, 
realize that the expense of reaching large numbers in 
congested cities was less per vote than reaching 
them in small towns, so he would plan to focus the 
campaign in that city which normally returned a 
majority for his party. He would then concentrate 
on how to put his candidate before them in the best 
guise. He would, of course, arrange for newspaper 
advertising. By this, I do not mean a small an- 
nouncement on the last Sunday before the election. 
Early in the campaign he would buy space and fill it 
daily or weekly. Under his candidate’s picture would 
appeat a few short, terse, telling statements, either 
clever, witty, or epigrammatic. If the candidate 
could not write them, he would buy them from some 
not-yet-arrived Will Rogers or some expert on tooth- 
paste advertisement writing. If Alice Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Borah and Queen Marie can sell a face cream, 
an actor, a baseball player, a bank president ought 
to sell a Senator, and even an opera singer or a movie 
star might help. He might raise an electric sign — 
not of a name, but of an overflowing beer mug or a 
hand across the sea or a full dinner pail or an empty 
sugar bowl. He might hang his posters, not showing 
hames and carrying long statements, but those drawn 
by a Gibson or a Flagg showing mountains of taxes 


being excavated by “our candidate” in the guise of 
Economy or a manufacturer heaping taxes upon the 
mountain called Tariff. 

He might produce a movie film built around a real 
plot and at least one star, setting his candidate in the 
midst of some drawing-room or Wild West scene, 
inserting a fight and a dance (not by the candidate), 
offering it with a vaudeville to the local committee 
with a request that they buy out the house and make 
it pay for itself. It would cost no more money than 
they now spend for the opera house and the band 
when the speaker comes to town and assuredly they 
would get more for their money. 

Of course, he would not neglect free advertising. 
In addition to the paid advertising he would “make”’ 
news, do stunts that the newspapers would have to 
report. Nor need the stunts necessarily be undig- 
nified. What is a White House breakfast for the 
actors but a stunt, a pilgrimage of women to a front 
porch to hear a statement on bills of interest to 
women, a demonstration of Presidential dexterity 
with a rake, or a back-platform tour? Some of them 
would border on the ridiculous. It might tax the 
campaign manager’s ingenuity to make the front 
page with dignity, but an expert could do it. 

Oh, yes, there are ways to get candidates and 
causes into the newspapers, and not only get them 
in but get them read. And such accounts are not 
read by the city voter only. Every stunt reported in 
the city newspapers advertises cause and candidate 
to its country readers, also. But the good sales man- 
ager will not stop with city stunts. He will stimulate 
local stunts to be reported in local papers. Nor will 
he need to insist on them: the same spirit of imita- 
tion that carries the newest shade in hosiery to the 
remotest village, that makes the same book a best 
seller in every city and town, that makes the D. A. 
R. and the Rotary Club national in scope and gives 
a fall festival to every hamlet will lead the towns to 
initiate a stunt of their own and report it in their 


,own papers. 


PEAKERS? Oh, yes, this campaign manager will 
have speakers. But he will have them docu- 
mented. And he will know just where a certain kind 
of speaker must go for a certain reason. He will have 
his “give-’em-hell” speakers for enthusiasm, his 
distinguished Senators for the places where the 
Associated Press can report them. He will have his 
women speakers to talk to groups of women as only 
women can talk to each other. He will have few 
meetings because he will know that a public meeting 
is the most difficult thing to work up. And he will 
insist that those he does permit be worked up, 
planned for, arranged, planted. 

Some day a genius of a salesman may devise a new 
kind of public meeting. He may be able to start 
debating teams between rural towns or speaking 
Marathons or oratorical tournaments, but to do it 
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he will need to employ some appeal to human 
nature as clever and irresistible as was the Rota- 
rians’ use of exclusiveness or the lodges’ seductive 
glamour of secrecy and exotic finery. 

In the meantime, he may depend on ready-made 
meetings where he can find them or on the old- 
fashioned street-corner meeting which is still so 
successful in New York City. He may even return to 
the day of the patent-medicine man with an auto- 
mobile instead of a wagon, with a radio or Victrola 
instead of a banjo, and a candidate instead of a 
medicine. 


hence ere this many a reader has exclaimed that 
the cost of such campaigning would make it 
prohibitive. Yet I wonder if many soap manufac- 
turers, tooth-paste makers, or automobile factories 
make an appropriation for their annual advertising 
of more than $4,270,469.01, the expenditures re- 
ported for the Presidential campaign of 1924 by the 
Republican National Committee. I wonder if a 
great many do not spend less than the $903,908.21 
reported by the Democratic National Committee for 
the same campaign. If there were added to these 
amounts the sums raised and expended by forty- 
eight State committees and 3,000 county committees, 
by organizations of supporters, such as manu- 
facturers’ associations and labor groups and com- 
mittees of independent voters, by individual 
workers paying their own expenses, by candidates 
and their families and friends, would not this 
goodly total, if appropriated and expended with dis- 


crimination and thrift and 





If campaign managers would only realize that the 
readers at whom they aim have access to the daily 
press and the five-cent magazines, that their cam- 
paign literature comes in competition with the out- 
put of the highest paid and most popular word 
slingers in the English language! Is it likely that the 
work of some penny-a-liner out of a job will meet 
this competition? 

Some campaign literature is, of course, necessary 
— sales letters from the manager to his local work- 
ers, confidential information as to the method and 
tactics, and a data book which the local salesmen 
should crib. For the rest, there are always the adver- 
tising pages, any one of which is well worth $2,000 
worth of literature. Advertisers are not limited to 
any one form of advertisement display. A sales man- 
ager could buy from a popular and clever writer the 
same kind of article contained in the body of the 
magazine and run it on the advertising pages. If it 
were as good and convincing as those articles it 
would have as many readers and be as effective. As 
many people read Will Rogers in a tobacco adver- 
tisement as on a front page. Cost? Of course. It 
would cost anywhere from :$5,000 to $10,000, 
according to the circulation of the magazine and 
the reputation of the writer. But wouldn’t five. of 
these articles win as many votes as $50,000 worth of 
pamphlets? Of course the articles would need to be 
related to a central scheme, would need to fit in with 
a policy. But a sales manager has a policy. He has 
an objective and his ability to frame a publicity 
policy that shall lead to that objective is the meas- 
ure of his success. 





an eye to results, finance 
the most indefatigable 
and gifted sales manager? 

Think of the money 
now wasted that never 
brings in any return. Take 
the one item of literature. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are spent for it. 
Hours are spent in pre- 
paring it. Its distribution 
must be left to local 
people, and the day after 





When President Coolidge named Col. Henry 
L. Stimson of New York to succeed the late 
Brig. Gen. Leonard Wood as Governor-General 
of the Philippines the appointment was hailed 
in this country as an excellent choice. But a 
fair-sized slice of opinion down in the Islands 
is far differently disposed. In next week’s 
INDEPENDENT, Walter Robb, twenty-one 
years a resident of the Islands, and for the 
past eight years correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, explains why he believes Colonel 
Stimson’s appointment to have been “a stu- 

.pendous blunder” 


' Does campaigning by 
advertising seem ridicu- 
lous? Observe how the 
associations newly de- 
signed and organized to 
affect public opinion get 
results. Do they go back 
to the outgrown system 
of public meetings? How 
does the chamber of 
commerce go to work? 
How the Associated In- 
dustries? How the labor 








the campaign usually 
finds it stored in some lawyer’s office closet. But 
ever since the day of the pamphlet it has been 
“customary” to issue campaign literature, and 
political customs must be observed whether they 
accomplish anything or not. So each campaign 
someone in headquarters “gets an idea” and the 
idea is printed and distributed. The begetter of the 
idea may be a sophisticated college professor though 
it is designed for the bootblack’s union, There is no 
committee of expert publicists to pass upon it, no 
‘ business manager to check up on the number of 
votes it buys. 


unions? How, even, the 
new parties? Do they follow a pattern cut by the 
politicians of 1840 to meet voters of that day? Why, 
then, should the parties of today hang on to these old 
methods as the English do to the beefeaters of the 
Tower of London? Will they always do so or will we 
some day have another Andrew Jackson daring 
enough and forceful enough to adopt current public- 
ity methods to win a current campaign? Campaign- 
ing by advertising after all is merely that: employing 
present-day methods of reaching and influencing 
people, as the politicians of 1840 applied the current. 
methods of influencing people of that day. 
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Preconvention Portraits 


X. Meredith of Lowa 
By Charles Merz 


DWIN T. 
HK MEREDITH 

of Iowa takes 
his place on the list 
of Presidential possi- 
bilities, some more 
possible than others, 
by virtue of his close 
association with the 
McAdoo campaign of 
1924 and the likeli- 


Edwin T. Meredith of Towa, editor, friend of the 
farmer, for a short time Secretary of Agriculture under 
Woodrow Wilson, driest of drys, and heir apparent to 
McAdoo, is admittedly only a compromise possibility for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination — but still he is 
a possibility. In this last of his ‘‘Preconvention Por- 
traits’’ Mr. Merz writes of the Iowan: ‘‘He comes as a 
reminder that if the McAdoo faction is leaderless at the 
moment, it is still very much in existence, still standing 

pat on 1924, and still willing to do battle"’ 


last September he has 
been insisting that a 
conference be held for 
the chief purpose of 
choosing McAdoo’s 
successor. 
Theoretically, at 
least, the ideal speci- 
fications for this suc- 
cessor — that he be a 
dry, a Westerner, a 
friend of the farmer, 





hood that what re- 





mains of the McAdoo 
mantle will most logically fall upon his shoulders. 

Who are his rivals for the honor? Theoretically, at 
least, Reed of Missouri cannot aspire to leadership 
of the McAdoo faction of the Democratic party. His 
geography is right but his humidity is wrong. Walsh 
of Montana is all right as a Westerner and a dry; but 
Walsh is a Catholic and that raises another question. 
Donahey of Ohio might be available. He is a Middle 
Westerner and a dry; but he is not prominently 
identified either. with McAdoo or with the farm 
issue which the McAdoo wing of the party cham- 
pioned in 1924. Moreover, he is pretty much on the 
side lines at the present moment. Finally, there are 
three likely Southerners — Robinson of Arkansas, 
George of Georgia, and Byrd of Virginia — who are 
as willing as they are regular, and as dry as they are 
both; but none of these men typifies the McAdoo 
spirit and Western agrarianism any more accurately 
than does Donahey. And none of them is any more 
actively attempting to rally McAdoo’s rank and file 
around his standard. 

It is Meredith of Iowa who comes closest to Mc- 
Adoo’s issues and a legitimate claim to the title of 
heir apparent. For Meredith, in the first place, is a 
thoroughgoing dry. In the second place, he is up to 
his shoulders in the farm issue, having once been 
Secretary of Agriculture, being owner and founder 
of Successful Farming, and having developed his own 
plan for guaranteeing prices. In the third place, he 
is as loyal a McAdoo man as the present scene dis- 
closes, having held his State delegation to McAdoo 
for a hundred ballots in the 1924 convention, and 
having insisted, even as late as November, 1926, 
that “William G. McAdoo will be the rallying point 
for the ‘progressives’ in 1928 as he was in 1924.” 
Moreover, with McAdoo out of the race, Meredith 
has at least been active to this degree in attempting 
to rally the McAdoo faction somewhere else: since 


and an inheritor of 

McAdoo’s good will — well fit Meredith himself. 
Edwin T. Meredith, whom fate may pitchfork 
first into the leadership of the McAdoo faction and 
then into a contest for his party’s nomination, is a 
young man, as Democratic leaders go — being three 
years younger than Smith, six years younger than 
Cox, fifteen years younger than Reed, and seventeen 
years younger than Walsh of Montana. He was born 
in Iowa in 1876, has lived all his life in lowa, and ex- 
cept for one or two brief periods in Washington has 
never worked at anything that was not located 


_ within two hours’ drive of the same Iowa spot. 


ORN on a farm in Avoca, Meredith came to 
Des Moines when he was seventeen. In Des 
Moines he had a year’s schooling at Highland Park 
College, where he took a business course. At nineteen 
he was out of college and working on a farm paper 
called the Farmer’s Tribune. At twenty he was 
married. At twenty-six, though farm papers in Iowa 
were as thick as flies, he was starting a farm paper of 
his own. He called it Successful Farming; and though 
it had its share of troubles at the start, energy and 
constant plugging put it on the map. In ten years it 
was a paying property, and Meredith, leaning back 
on his oars and looking for something else to do, de- 
cided, as many other men with a comfortable in- 
come have decided, to try his hand at politics. 
Unfortunately, Iowa was a poor place to try. For 


“Meredith had the ill fortune to be an Iowa Demo- 


crat; and Democrats in Iowa are not much more 
prosperous politically than Republicans in Missis- 
sipp!. Meredith stood as candidate for Senator in 
1914 and was defeated. He stood as candidate for 
governor in Ig16— announcing himself as “the 
dryest of the drys” and running on a platform so’ 
completely dry that some thousands of his own party 
bolted it — and was once.more defeated. In 1917 he 
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gave up running as a Democratic candidate in a 
rock-ribbed Republican State and went back again 
to his publishing business. 

Possibly this might have been the end of Mere- 
dith’s experiments with politics had not McAdoo, in 
1917, offered him a place on his board of Excess 
Profit Advisors, an appointment that brought him 
to Washington. Wilson, in 1919, appointed him a 
member of the Industrial Conference which met that 
year; and in 1920, as the eight years of Wilsonian 
Democracy were drawing toward their end in Wash- 
ington, appointed him in David F. Houston’s place 
as Secretary of Agriculture. With this new prom- 
inence, Meredith’s name was presented to the San 
Francisco convention that met in this same year, 
after a brief preconvention campaign, with the 
slogan, “Meredith Will Do.” But the Meredith 


boom did not go far. ‘ 


oe 1920, while Successful Farming has gone 
on adding thousands of subscribers annually, 
Meredith appeared and reappeared occasionally on 
the scene of national politics. In 1924 his name 
was placed before the ill-fated Madison Square 
convention and his candidacy was formally 
indorsed by Bryan. 

In 1926, with the McNary-Haugen bill before 
Congress, Meredith framed his own plan of farm 
relief and argued the case for its adoption. This plan 
had the merit of a frank approach. It did not rely 
upon the indirect method of price fixing provided in 
the McNary Haugen bill, but frankly proposed that 
at the beginning of each crop year a government 
commission guarantee a minimum price for six 
major crops — wheat, corn, cotton, butter, wool, 
and sugar. If the producers failed to receive this 
price in the open market, then Meredith proposed 
that in the interest of reénforcing the law of supply 
and demand with a new “law of incentive,” the 
Treasury make good the deficit. 

Finally, in 1927, as the possibility of Smith’s nom- 
ination came more and more to the front to trouble 
the dry Democrats, Meredith took over McAdoo’s 
réle as prophet of the disaster that would follow in 
Smith’s wake. All through 1927, in a series of state- 
ments and addresses, he warned his party that 
safety lay in a dry candidate and a militant plat- 
form demanding strict enforcement. Any other 
course, as he sees it, will be catastrophic. 


There are certain points in Meredith’s career. 


which this brief summary has not included. He has 
served, for example, as a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Chicago, as a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and as president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Yet 
when these points are added to those previously re- 
corded, it is plain that as a candidate for the office of 
President of the United States Meredith’s experience 
has been strictly limited. Only on one occasion has 


he ever tackled the problem of administering a pub- 
lic office, this one occasion being his fourteen months 
as Secretary of Agriculture under Wilson. Only on 
two occasions, and then unsuccessfully, has he ever 
faced the task of convincing an electorate. Never has 
he been a member of a legislative body. Only once, 
and then at the tag end of the Wilson Administra- 
tion, has he ever had to shoulder the responsibility 
of a public policy. 

All this, of course, Meredith’s friends will will- 
ingly admit. They do not claim that their candidate 
has had the legislative experience of Walsh or the 
executive experience of Smith or the platform expe- 
rience of Ritchie. They claim only that he is a 
successful American who has had a good deal of ex- 
perience in a type of private life, journalism, which 
borders close on public life; that he has shown far 
more than the average man’s interest in the political 
problems of his day; and that his business, his asso- 
ciations, his friendships, and his sympathies all 
qualify him as a spokesman of Middle Western 
agrarian Democracy. Meredith, in other words, is 
neither a maker of causes nor a breaker of trails; he 
is simply a competent vehicle for the expression of 
political convictions which are widely shared in his 
part of the country. It is this, rather than the man 
himself, which is the significant fact about Mere- 
dith’s candidacy. He comes as a reminder that if the 
McAdoo faction is leaderless at the moment, it is 
still very much in existence, still standing pat on 
1924, and still willing to do battle. 


iS the West there is a Democratic party which 
rallies around the farm and small town, draws 
its recruits from farmers discontented with their 
market, accepts the prohibition law as something no 
more open to question than Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation,‘and has no doubt that the chief issue in 
the next campaign should be even-handed justice 
for the farmer. 

In the East there is another Democratic party 
which rallies around the more humble quarters of 
overcrowded cities, draws its recruits from the ranks 
of the new immigration, regards the prohibition law 
as the skillful but unwelcome work of Wayne B. 
Wheeler, and believes that its amendment, in the 
interest of a more liberal interpretation, constitutes 
the most persuasive issue now before the country. 

Finally, in the South there is one more Democratic 
party — an historic Democratic party whose chief 
interest lies traditionally in the question .of State 
rights, but whose loyalty in recent years to the cause 
of prohibition has taken it on a different journey and 
now brings it face to face with an issue that split the 
party wide open in 1924 and may split it again in 
1928. There is one Democratic candidate, Ritchie, 
who surveys this scene, accepts the theory that the 
conflict is irreconcilable, and asks why, in this case 
— and as an alternative to (Continued on page 240) 
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Harris & Ewing, Wide World Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
NOW SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, WITH MANY FINGERS IN MORE PIES, JURIST, STATESMAN, NEAR PRESIDENT: PERHAPS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
HE LOOMS AS A FAVORITE IN THE TRIAL HEATS OF THE GREAT RACE WILL DISREGARD HIS OWN BELIEF THAT HE IS TOO OLD TO RUN 


\ 
Keystone Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


FRANK ORREN LOWDEN CHARLES CURTIS 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND AND AT LEAST THE ACQUAINTANCE OF BIG BUSI- SENATORIAL WHEEL HORSE FROM KANSAS. WHETHER HIS NEGATIVE 
NESS. ILLINOIS MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN HIM AND DAWES PERSONALITY WILL CONQUER REPUBLICANISM IS A QUESTION 
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Harris & Ewing Wide World 


ALBERT CABELL RITCHIE ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 


GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, GENTLEMAN AND WET, APOSTLE OF STATE SMACKING OF TAMMANY, FRANKLY A CATHOLIC AND A WET, ONE OF 
RIGHTS: HOUSTON MAY PREFER HIM TO SMITH THE ABLEST OF NEW YORK*S GOVERNORS. WILL HE HOLD HIS LEAD? 


Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


EDWIN THOMAS MEREDITH THOMAS JAMES WALSH 
MODEST EDITOR FROM IOWA, KNOWN ONLY FOR A BRIEF TERM AS SEC- AS DRY AS MEREDITH AND AS CATHOLIC AS SMITH. MONTANA'S FAMOUS 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE. WILL HIS DRY McADOOISM WIN NOMINATION? AND ABLE SLEUTH NOW ASPIRES TO BECOME AN ABLE PRESIDENT 
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Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


CHARLES GATES DAWES 


FIERY VICE PRESIDENT FROM 
CHICAGO WHO MAY BE CALLED 
UPON TO TILT WITH HIS FRIEND 
LOWDEN OVER HOOVER'S BODY 
AT KANSAS CITY IF THE RACE 
GETS OUT OF HAND 


AT THE OTHER END 
OF THE AVENUE 








Keystone 


A. VICTOR DONAHEY 


DRY AS WALSH, PROTESTANT AS 

RITCHIE, OHIO’S GOVERNOR 

MAY BE GROOMED AS ONE OF 

THE DARKER HORSES AT HOUS- 

TON IF THE TWO-THIRDS BOGEY 
DOWNS SMITH 


Ewing Galloway 
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Japan Goes to the Polls 
By K. K. Kawakami 


APAN’S first parliamentary elections held on 
February 20 under the universal manhood suf- 
frage law seem to have fulfilled the sanguine ex- 
pectations of impartial observers. At this writing 

detailed and exact information as to the outcome of 
the elections is not available on this side of the 
Pacific, but enough is known to justify the conclu- 
sion that the masses of people have made a discrimi- 
nating use of the new political weapon which has 
been put in their hands. To one, like the present 
writer, who began to advocate 


newspapers — at least openly, in the name of legiti- 
mate advertisement. 

No candidate shall establish more than seven 
campaign offices nor shall he employ more than 
fifty paid workers for electioneering purposes. Each 
candidate must register his candidacy with the 
proper authorities with a deposit of $1,000, which 
shall not be returned to him unless the votes he polls 
reach a certain number as prescribed by the law. 
The purpose of this is to minimize the number of 

irresponsible candidates whose 





universal suffrage for Japan ¥ only object is to divide the 
almost three decades ago, and Since Japan passed her new elec- vote of the opposing contend- 
who played a modest réle in toral law in 1925 granting universal ers. No man, unless he is offi- 
launching Japan’s first ill-fated manhood suffrage to all above twen- cially registered as a campaign 
Social Democratic party even bd ‘five, the nation’s political leaders worker for a specific candidate 
ave looked forward apprehensively ‘ . . ’ 

before the dawn of the Twen- to the first use of this power by the 1s-permitted to take part in the 
tieth Century, this hopeful new electorate. On February 20 the election campaign. A man may 
result of the first elections elections were held, and reports make speeches out of his sym- 
under the new law is particu- ee ~~ ey six ae et pathy or admiration for a 
larly gratifying. a voy cei pt venr ance Mr, certain candidate, but he shall 
In the first place, the large Kawakami, American correspond- not receive any material com- 
number of votes — eighty-one ent of Japan’s largest dailies, ana- pensation for this service. If a 
per cent — actually registered lyzes the new situation which the candidate treats such sympa- 
at the polls is as surprising as it nation faces thetic speakers to a dinner or 
is satisfying. Every student of any entertainment which may 











American politics knows that a 

great majority of voters in the Southern States fail 
to vote, and that even in the North ballots actually 
cast at Presidential elections hardly exceed an aver- 
age of sixty per cent of the voting population. The 
surprise in regard to the Japanese elections is all the 
greater because our suffrage law has meticulous pro- 
visions circumscribing the electioneering activities of 
the candidates. 

These restrictive provisions of our election law 
have in view such corrupt practices as are common 
in most, one might almost say all, democratic coun- 
tries. To begin with, the campaign fund is limited to 
an average of about $6,000 per candidate, the exact 
sum in each case varying between $8,500 and $3,800 
according to the number of electors in each electoral 
district. The fund is usually expended for printing 
and distributing publicity and for holding public 
meetings, for there is little else which a candidate can 
legitimately do to promote his fortunes. He is not 
permitted to make a house-to-house canvass for 
votes. Nor may he solicit votes by telephone. The 
solicitation must be done openly at public meetings. 
Political advertising in newspapers is not forbidden, 
but as a matter of fact no candidate’s “legal” cam- 
paign fund is big enough to allow his use of this 
costly medium. This prevents him from bribing 





in any way be called luxurious, 
he is liable toa fine or even a jail term. Of course, 
no such entertainment, not even a simplest dinner 
or moving-picture show, is permitted for the purpose 
of pleasing voters. It is even unlawful to hire auto- 
mobiles or carriages to “‘get out the vote.” 

At the same time due protection is given legiti- 
mate campaign meetings and speech making. If a 
man improvises a public entertainment, such as a 
moving-picture or vaudeville show, to entice away 
the audience of a dona fide political meeting in the 
same neighborhood, he exposes himself to a heavy 
penalty. Riotous demonstrations for intimidation 
are forbidden at the discretion of the authorities. 

All this is plainly paternalistic. If paternalism be 
an anachronism under a democracy, Japan’s man- 
hood suffrage law is a peculiar mixture of modernism 
and medievalism. However that may be, these 
paternalistic provisions are based upon good inten- 
tions. Before 1925 when the manhood suffrage law 
was enacted, Japan had for thirty-five years had 
baffling experiences, endeavoring to secure “clean” 
elections. In drafting the suffrage law our legislators 
were guided by those experiences, and they con- 
trived to close every avenue to corruption, even at 
the risk of compromising individual liberty. 

Now the interesting question is whether this 
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paternalistic law was impartially and fairly enforced 
by the Tanaka Cabinet at the recent elections. 
Paternalism, when practiced by an honest govern- 
ment, may be benevolent, but when it is abused by a 
dishonest administration, it is a decided evil. Avail- 
able data at this time are not enough to deduce any 
sweeping conclusion. There are, however, two or 
three cases which seem to indicate the attitude the 
Government may have taken toward the Opposi- 
tion. One is the confiscation of 200,000 copies of a 
pamphlet prepared by the Minseito, the Opposition. 
The document is said to have dealt with the alleged 
misappropriation by Premier Tanaka, when he was 
Minister of the Army, of some 3,000,000 yen out of 
the enormous secret fund appropriated in connection 
with the interallied Siberian expedition of 1918-20. 
It has been alleged that it was this money which 
enabled Baron Tanaka to attain the leadershifp of 
the Seiyukai party. The matter created a great sen- 
sation when it was aired in the House of Repre- 
sentatives two years ago. There was no concrete 
evidence to establish Tanaka’s guilt, but the circum- 
stantial evidence produced by his enemies seemed 
to point to his incrimination. In the recent election 
campaign the Opposition endeavored to revive the 
issue and printed the pamphlet for that purpose. 
In suppressing this document, the Cabinet relied 
upon that provision of the Law of Publication, which 
prohibits the publication of any matter prejudicial 
to peace and order. Needless to say, the Govern- 
ment’s interpretation in this case was far-fetched. 

Another instance of the Government’s apparently 
unwarranted interference is a temporary detention 
by the police of a radical Labor candidate’s cam- 
paign workers for reasons not as yet fully known. 
The Labor candidate’s opponent was Mr. Mitsuchi, 
a veteran Seiyukai politician and Finance Minister 
in the present Cabinet. Indignant at the interfer- 
ence, the Labor party has brought a criminal suit 
against the Finance Minister and the Minister of 
Home Affairs upon the ground of violation of the 
suffrage law. Still another instance of the Govern- 
ment’s “illegitimate” attempt to influence the vot- 
ers was Home Minister Suzuki’s statement made in 
the midst of the heated campaign that the “essence” 
of Japan’s constitutional government was the Im- 
perial House, not the Diet. This, to say the least, is 
an obsolete strategy which was common enough in 
the early stages of our constitutional régime, but 
which has long since been abandoned. 


| such indiscretions brought forth a storm of 
protests from the press and a large section of 
the public. The Tokyo 4sahi, for instance, discarded 
for once its traditional reserve, and printed on its 
front page an editorial bearing the title, prominently 
displayed in red ink — “Reject Corruption, Do not 
fear Governmental Interference.” Indeed, the press 
generally has done a great service in the recent 


political campaign, eighteen metropolitan newspa- 
pers and three news agencies having combined their 
publicity resources in the interest of an honest elec- 
tion. For some days preceding the election they ad- 
vertised in the newspapers a joint proclamation 
urging the voters to vote, and vote wisely. 


fhe apportionment of votes among the parties 
shows that the majority of electors used their 
own judgment in casting their ballots. The Seiyukai 
party, with all the advantages usually enjoyed by a 
party in power, polled a somewhat smaller number 
of votes, though it elected a few more members than 
did the Minseito, the Opposition party. The Govern- 
ment’s margin in the “Lower House,” so far known, 
is so small that it will experience a hard struggle to 
remain in power. 

The slogan of the party in power has been “posi- 
tive policy” — positive policy, primarily, for domes- 
tic affairs, and secondarily, in China. It has claimed 
that under the “negative” policy of the preceding 
Cabinet Japan fell into a state of stagnation and 
despondency, and that the nation badly needed re- 
vitalization under a vigorous policy. The Cabinet, 
therefore, has promised to readjust Japan’s financial 
policy upon a “positive” basis, and to launch new 
enterprises to stimulate business. In regard to China, 
it has emphasized the necessity of protecting the 
legitimate rights and interests already conceded to 
the Japanese under the existing treaties and conven- 
tions. It has dubbed Baron Shidehara’s “ friendli- 
ness” policy toward China a “‘do-nothing” policy, 
and has served notice upon whatever Government 
exists at Peking or Nanking that Japan would 
tolerate no violation of treaty obligations. 

In retort the Opposition calls the Cabinet’s finan- 
cial policy “loose” and “extravagant,” and declares 
that Japan is as yet passing through a period of 
hardship and trial, requiring a cautious financial 
policy on the part of the Government, and strict 
economy and self-denial on the part of the people. 
The so-called “positive policy,” it asserts, may 
serve to conjure up an appearance of prosperity, but 
such a prosperity will be artificial and, therefore, 
false. And as for the Chinese situation, the Opposi- 
tion, still supporting Shidehara’s policy, thinks it 
best to follow a course of tolerance and friendliness. 
This, of course, does not mean that the Opposition 
would connive at any and all steps China might take 
in disregard of her foreign obligations, for neither of 
the major political parties could long remain in 
power if it were to take such an attitude. What the 
Opposition means is that Japan’s legitimate treaty 
rights in China should and could be protected with- 
out bombastic advertisement of “positive” policy. It 
asserts that the utterances made and the steps taken 
by the Cabinet have created unnecessary suspicions 
and misgivings abroad, without at the same time 
advancing Japan’s position (Continued on page 240) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Musings Upon the Elder Statesmen 


VERY so often 
some humble 
citizen or hum- 


bler government official 
rises up and takes a 
lusty swat at a United 
States Senator or the 
United States Senate 
and I, for one, howl in 
glee. The Senate al- 
ways finds such sport 


The Senate's decision to let the Federal Trade Com- 
mission do whatever nosing was necessary into the 
affairs of the power companies has brought some un- 
comfortable moments to Senator Walsh of Montana. 
Witness the Myers incident, which our correspondent 
records with some detail. Washington has also been 
enlivened by the House's consideration of abolishing 
gas masks, though what good it does to abolish gas 
masks when gas is still a weapon of warfare, only the 

elder statesmen know 


trick of bellowing 
louder than the com- 
mittee of which Sena- 
tor Walsh is a member. 

Colonel Donovan 
had a run in once with 
Senator Walsh and the 
colonel did not come 
off second best any - 
more than the German 
regiments which op- 
posed the Fighting 








in heckling the uniniti- 
ated that it proves a 
rare treat to witness the offending worm turn and 
lay about him. There has been much sacrilege cast 
about Washington lately on the head of the Hon. 
Thomas J. Walsh, Senator from Montana. Of course 
Walsh has done a very good job in drawing attention 
to the cavortings of Albert B. Fall, Harry F. Sin- 
clair, and a few other highbinders. Senator Bruce 
of Maryland was brash enough the other day to 
hint that Walsh’s successes in the oil-land investt- 
gations had been responsible for the outbreaking 
of a rash along these lines that really knew no 
bounds; a “mania,” I believe Bruce called it. The 
next day the Senate refused to turn over to Walsh 
investigation of the power trust. The gentleman 
from Montana, formerly known as “Walrus Walsh” 
because of the fine pair of mustachios he sported, 
was shortly thereafter severely taken to task by a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, Abram 
F, Myers. 

Mr. Myers is a busy little man, a bantam weight 
of not too impressive appearance, who, one might 
think, would be the last person in the world to pound 
the desk, smash his breast, and defy the dignity of 
a United States Senator. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Myers was not exactly cast for the rdle and that 
this fact. detracted slightly from the impressiveness 
of the scene. But it was splendid, really it was, and 
Senator Walsh received the shock of his life when 
the bantam cock from the government bureau 
flew at him. And this in view of the undoubted 
fact that Senator Walsh is one of the least shockable 
men at Washington. 

Now Mr. Myers, before he was appointed to the 
Federal Trade Commission, was a subordinate to 
William J. Donovan, assistant to the Attorney- 
General — some say that the title “assistant to” 
is entirely superfluous and that Colonel Donovan 
is the Department of Justice. If it is polite, politic, 
or permissible, I would like to wager that it was 
Colonel. Donovan who put Mr. Myers up to the 


=—— 

Irish of the Sixty-ninth 
New York came off first during the late war. Walsh 
attempted to browbeat the colonel, who came back 
with a fast one or two, which left Walsh completely 
demolished, or at least as nearly demolished as it is 
possible for a United States Senator to be. Now Mr. 
Myers didn’t do as good a job as Colonel Donovan, 
but it was good enough to afford a vast amount of 


‘relish to those who observed the episode. The best 


part of such affairs is that Walsh is inevitably re- 
duced to stuttering which puts any great man in- 
stantly in an outclassed position. 


Fork weeks I have been nursing a pain, one of the 
intermittent sort, without knowing what ailed 
me. The seat of the trouble has at last been dis- 
covered. It is Representative Theodore E. Burton 
of Ohio. It may be admitted at once that Mr. 
Burton is a kindly gentleman and, what’s more, has 
come out recently for Herbert Hoover. Despite 


these two factors, I persist that Mr. Burton dis- 


tresses me whenever he appears before the House in 
behalf of any one of a number of proposals ad- 
vanced by the peace society of which he is president. 

It was Mr. Burton who urged the House to strike 
out of the War Department appropriation bill an 
item providing for a reserve of gas masks. There are 
now, my spies inform me, about two gas masks to 
every squad in the Army. Mr. Burton is opposed to 
the use of gas in warfare. He is also, it seems, op- 
posed to gas masks. What good it would do to abolish 
masks while gas is still an instrument of war only 
a gentleman of Mr. Burton’s age and position 
can explain. Mr. Burton’s latest escapade in the 
peace line was to bring in a bill under which it would 
be impossible for any manufacturer in the United 
States to sell arms in time of war without the consent 
of Congress. What would have happened to the 
Allied cause in the last war had such a bill been in 
effect proves too dreadful to speculate on. | 

But Mr. Burton and (Continued opp. page 240) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


NCE upon a time, there was a lady —and 
() she wanted to give a luncheon. 

“There was a good reason why every- 
thing should be particularly nice — and — well, just 
a little bit unusual, if possible. 

“Her salad? — that did not worry her: she had a 
perfectly wonderful receipt; just as distinctive as 
her ambrosial cake. 

“Her invitations! There she could be different. 
. She would telegraph them. And she did. 

“Was her party a success? Of course, for she had 
achieved that ‘different’ touch. People in her set 
are still talking about that absolutely pegfect 
luncheon with those wonderful telegraphic invita- 
tions delivered by special messenger. She was so 
clever to think of it, you know!” 


* * * 


Or rather, the Western Union was so clever to 
think of it for her! For this, as you may have 
guessed, is part of a little leaflet distributed by that 
corporation. And, so far as I can catch the spirit of 
the thing, it looks as if we ought to be sending more 
telegrams. Well, why not? If they don’t know all 
there is to know about telegrams, who does? Cer- 


tainly, I’m in no position to contradict them, nor, I. 


take it, are you. And if a woman — a lady, I mean 
—can merely lay out a little cake and salad and 
have her friends — that is, the people in her set — 
still talking about it, all on account of a few tele- 
grams, it becomes plain that we are living in a per- 
fectly enlightened age. 

One thing, though, that distresses me is that no 
special corps of supermessengers has been created 
for the delivery of invitations. Telegraph boys seem 
to be much as they’ve always been: scrawny, 
brusque, clad in undersized uniforms, and with a 
slight need of more handkerchiefs. Further, their 
sense of the dramatic is decidedly lacking; as bearers 
of important social tidings, they are, I fear, some- 
what less convincing than the dusty courier who 
arrives after hoof beats off stage. 

No, a more spectacular figure is needed; a middle- 
aged man, perhaps, with a touch of gray at the 
temples, a man of athletic — even military — bear- 
ing, a sort of E. Phillips Oppenheim who knows how 
to tilt a top hat and handle a cigar case. This man 
might make his appearance in a neat fly with 
yellow wheels and a well-matched pair of bays. 
Outriders and trumpeters would rouse the neighbors 
as, bearing a rich salver, our Mercury mounts the 
steps. Removing his hat, he extracts from its satin 
recesses a yellow envelope, along with a receipt 
book, at the same time extending a correct platinum 


pencil at the end of a delicate chain of the same 
material. A fascinating man, you perceive. 


* * * 


And now, getting around to the matter of money, 
you can easily see the possibilities for getting rid of 
a lot of money by this means. This extra service, for 
one thing, might be worth perhaps $5 for each invi- 
tation delivered. Let the $5, moreover, be widely 
advertised as the fee for such a service. And then, 
unless they were extremely obtuse, all guests would 
be assured that they were, in fact, recipients of a 
bona fide $5 invitation. (You know, there’s so much 
of this cheap engraving nowadays—) Again, 
suppose that you live in Chicago. Simply mail all 
invitations to the Western Union office at San 
Diego or Portland, Maine. These, upon being wired 
back, will show at their headings a pleasingly large 
sum, depending, of course, upon your verbosity. 
By special arrangement, so far as that goes, you 
could even have the telegrams themselves engraved. 
(They tell me that Black, Starr, & Frost is a good 
house for that sort of thing.) And if you really 
wanted to do the big thing in a big way, I might add 
that the Western Union makes a specialty of wiring 
money from one place to another. And. although 
your friends might sneer at your engraving or your 
messenger’s cutaway, they could hardly curl the lip 
at negotiable paper. 

* * * 


Thus, it becomes evident that the “lady” who 
sent mere telegrams and then served salad and cake 
must have gone to a great deal of trouble to no 
purpose. For, if she had staged her luncheon with 
all the special service that I have mentioned, she 
could have rocked the neighborhood with nothing 
more than a few salted nuts. 


* * * 


Reading the other day that a junkman had been 
arrested for having in his possession an old and use- 
less still, I begin to wonder if all junk, as a matter of 
fact, might not be employed to thwart the prohibi- 
tion law. Pipes, old street-car rails, old rusty bolts, 
all of these would be highly utile for the purpose of 
beating an enforcement officer over the head. And 
look at all the old jagged tin sheets that are always 
lying around a junk-yard—why, a dry agent 
might accidentally gash himself on such stuff and 
die a horrible death of blood poisoning! No, the 
junkman must go! Or at least he must place 
himself under the supervision of the prohibition 


enforcement group. 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


N “Time and Western Man” (Harper) 
Wyndham Lewis devotes an interest- 
ing section, among a vast number of 

other topics, to an examination of the 
more eccentric authors who are now the 
idols of the esthetic market place. One 
expects to encounter the names of Ger- 
trude Stein and James Joyce, not to men- 
tion the lesser freak writers whose work 
adorns the coterie magazines and is 
occasionally suppressed by customs offi- 
cials when, taking advantage of French 
printers, they try to shock our Anglo- 
Saxon pruderies. But there are others, 
Anita Loos and Ring Lardner, to cite 
but two examples, whose presence is un- 
expected until one discovers the basis of 
Mr. Lewis’ criticism. 

That criticism is an extension of a 
chapter in “The Art of Being Ruled,” as 
readers of that book will recognize in the 
following quotation: “I suppose that 
there is no one who has not noticed, 
passim and without attentiveness, per- 
haps, in a hundred different forms, the 
prevalence of what now amounts to a cult 
of childhood, and of the Child. This irre- 
sponsible, Peterpannish psychology is 
the key to the Utopia of the ‘revolution- 
ary’ Rich; the people, namely, who have 
taken over, have degraded, and are en- 
joying the fruits of revolutionary scien- 
tific innovation — far from its creative 
ardors, cynically scornful of its ideal- 
isms, but creating out of its ferments, 
which they have pillaged, a breathless 
Millennium.” 

Mr. Lewis quotes a passage from “‘Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes” and then this 
poem by Gertrude Stein: 


If you hear her snore 

It is not before you love her 

You love her so that to be her beau is very 
lovely 

She is sweet there and her curly hair is 
very lovely 

She is my tender sweet and her little feet 
are stretched out well which is a 
treat and very lovely. 


With this he compares the prose of 
Anita Loos put in the free-verse form: 


Paris is devine. 

I mean Dorothy and I got to Paris yester- 
day and it really is devine. 

Because the French are devine. 

Because when we were coming off the boat 
and we were coming through the 
customs it was quite hot. 

And it seemed to smell quite a lot. 

And all the french gentlemen in the cus- 
toms were squealing quite a lot. 


Mr. Lewis argues that, “in the case of 
both the quotations from Miss Stein and 


By Ernest Boyd 


from Miss Loos there are these two funda- 
mental similiarities. The passages are 
alike because (1) the person who is sup- 
posed to be writing is illiterate; and be- 
cause (2) she or he is naif and engagingly 
childish. In the case of Miss Loos she 
has employed this method because she 
wished to obtain the breathless babble of 
the wide-eyed child, telling Mummie all 
about what has happened to her.” Then 
he quotes a passage from Ring Lardner’s 





Mr. Boyd Recon¥mends: 
Fiction 


We Sing Diana. By Wanda Fraiken 
Neff (Houghton Mifflin). 

Etched in Moonlight. By James 
Stephens (Macmillan). 

The Way Things Are. By E. M. 
Delafield (Harper). 

Luck and Other Stories. By Mary 
Arden (John Day). 


GENERAL 


Henry Hudson. By Llewelyn Powys 
(Harper). 

Art of the Night. By George Jean 
Nathan (Knopf). 

The Great American Band Wagon. 
By Charles Merz (John Day). 

4 Man of Learning. By Nelson 
Antrim Crawford (Little, Brown). 











“Some Like Them Cold,” and reiterates: 
“In all these cases . . . the manner de- 
pends on the following essentials, postu- 
lated before the composition starts. The 
manner shall be that of a very simple, 
naif person, suggesting extreme youth or 
at least the deepest inexperience; it shall 
be told with the breathlessness and mo- 
notony of the child; its charm shall be 
attached to a habit of never-varying, 
sing-song repetition; and (this is of great 
importance) the child shall be a child of 
the people, with the pathos of the illiterate 
added to the pathos of the child, the 
charm of both confounded. Humor is to 
be deliberately extracted from all this; 
that is to say that author and reader are 
both superior to the narrator.” 


HAVE often wondered what impres- 

sion is made upon readers abroad by 
certain American works which have en- 
joyed that success which was so long 
denied to American writers outside their 
own country. Mr. Lewis’ impressions 
may not be typical, but they are amaz- 
ing in their ingenious misinterpretation 


of the authors quoted. Gertrude Stein 
may be falsely naive, but what are two 
realistic satirists of American types, like 
Anita Loos and Ring Lardner, doing 
in such a category? Is it possible to be 
misled by superficial details of language 
into overlooking the profound difference 
between “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
and “The Making of Americans’? 
Wyndham Lewis would not, I am sure, 
classify “Bouvard et Pécuchet” as an 
example of this contemporary cult of 
childishness. Yet, to an intelligent Ameri- 
can reader Mr. Lardner’s command of 
the vernacular and the jargon of Miss 
Loos can seem very little different from 
Flaubert’s notation of those immortal 
boobies. 


HERE Mr. Lewis sees language 

and manner, an American sees 
the subtlest and deadliest satire, which is 
assuredly not present in the lucubrations 
of Gertrude Stein. Even Charlie Chaplin 
is cited in behalf of the child-cult thesis, 
and Mr. Lewis underestimates our appre- 
ciation of Chaplin’s comic genius, over- 
stressing the pathetic element in his 
pictures. When Chaplin escapes from 
some dilemma with all the odds against 
him, we are much more amused by the 
sense of comic contrast, of the incon- 
gruous, than by the pathos of the happy 
ending. If the babbling of Lorelei Lee is 
entertaining, it is not because we are 
taken in by her cunning, but because her 
whole psychology is being revealed, and 
we are presented with a ruthless analysis 
of a peculiar Amerian type. Mr. Lewis evi- 
dently thinks that we are all as ingenuous 
as Mr. Eisemann! 

When one remembers the consistently 
sardonic and cruel portrayal of Ameri- 
can life which is characteristic of Ring 
Lardner’s recent work, the notion enter- 
tained by Mr. Lewis that he is catering 
to our demand for childish prattle be- 
comes positively ludicrous. As well say 
that Ernest Hemingway is also engaged 
in the child cult when he writes a story 
like “Fifty Grand,” merely because it is 
related in the language of pugilists. The 
reproduction of the talk of illiterate and 
naive people, which Mr. Lewis confuses 
with the experiments of Gertrude Stein 
and James Joyce, is obviously no new 
thing. As practiced by Lardner, Anita 
Loos, and Hemingway, it is sheer realism 
and no more “Peterpannish” than the 
cockney of Kipling, or the Scottish 
vernacular of J. M. Barrie, or the Kiltar- 
tan of Lady Gregory. Mr. Lewis will have 
to think a little harder before he can ex- 
plain the rise of the gibberish school. 
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America’s Growing Pains 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN DI- 
PLOMACY: 1896-1906. By Alfred 
L. P. Dennis. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. $3.00. 


(i tei turn of the last century was 


more than a mere chronological 

event — it was also a turn in the 
tide of affairs for these United States. 
When the decade which Professor Dennis 
of Clark University chronicles in his 
“Adventures in American Diplomacy” 
began in 1896, our country was a large 
but relatively unimportant state, playing 
as yet no particular réle in world affairs 
and little regarded by other nations. 
We had, indeed, posted a large “No Ad- 
mittance” sign on two continents when 
we announced the Monroe Doctrine; and 
we had foiled Napoleon III’s bland en- 
deavor to circumvent it by setting up 
Maximilian’s empire in Mexico. But 
Europe was by no means convinced that 
the Doctrine meant what it said, and dur- 
ing the period which this book discusses 
made two attempts to question it. By 
the end of the decade, however, America 
had vindicated her claim to supremacy 
in the Western Hemisphere, had driven 
Spain out of her last American colonies, 
had clashed repeatedly with Britain and 
come off successful, had stood up to the 
German Kaiser for the first, though not 
the last, time, and had mingled in world 
affairs to such good purpose that the close 
of the century’s first great war was pri- 
marily due to her efforts. Europe, with 
rather bad grace, was compelled to admit 
our existence. 

This was the decade of the Spanish 
War, of the disputes with England and 
Germany in Samoa, of the Boxer uprising, 
of the Alaskan and Venezuelan boundary 
disputes with Britain, of the blockade of 
Venezuela by British, German, and Italian 
warships, of Roosevelt’s threat to send 
the Yankee fleet to escort that of Germany 
off the premises, of The Hague Convention 
and the Algeciras Conference. It would 
be fairly hard to write a dull book about 
ten years so packed with exciting and 
intefesting events, especially with new 
documents on which to base the story. 

“Adventures in American Diplomacy” 
is not, let me hasten to add, one of those 
compilations of tinseled learning for the 
illiterate that have become so alarmingly 
popular in the last few years. It is sound, 
dignified writing in the best tradition 
of American scholarship; but it is also 
excellent reading for anyone who takes 
an intelligent interest in the story of his 
own times; and it has, in addition, all 
the thrill that attaches to the revelation 


A Review by John Bakeless 


of any secrets, but especially to the diplo- 
matic variety. Professor Dennis has shown 
excellent judgment in grouping his docu- 
ments at the close of the chapters to 
which they relate; so that the chapters 
tell the story and the documents support 
it, his book thus becoming both a history 
and a source book between a single set 
of covers. 

And what are the documents? Most 
important, probably, are extracts from 
the archives of the State Department. 
Professor Dennis remarks with perhaps 
intentional ambiguity that he has “per- 
mission to use the documents which ap- 
pear in the following pages” — leaving 
a lingering doubt in skeptical minds 
whether there may not have been other 
documents which he did not receive per- 
mission to publish. To these official sources 
he adds the papers of John Hay, covering 
his service both as Ambassador to Eng- 
land and as Secretary of State; the collec- 
tion of papers relating to the foreign 
relations of the United States, now in 
process of compilation in Washington, but 
not yet published; the papers of another 
great Secretary of State, Richard Olney, 
and the Roosevelt papers — both now in 
the manuscripts division of the Library 
of Congress. Not all of this material is new, 
of course, but Professor Dennis is ex- 
tremely adroit in using his materials so 
as to supplement what is already known. 


RICTION between theolder European 

states and the new German Empire 
is an old story, but it is surprising to find 
how constant and how serious our own 
country found the same difficulty. Pro- 
fessor Dennis’ documents make it quite 
clear, for example, that Germany had a 
hand in egging on the Philippine insur- 
rectos. Indeed, a letter signed by one 
Keocks, “who describes himself as Secre- 
tary of the Consulate of the German 
Empire in Manila,” which found its way 
into American hands, left no doubt as to 
the existence of German intrigue. Our 
Ambassador in Berlin was directed to 
hand it back to Wilhelmstrasse “without 
comment,” and the German diplomats 
seem — not for the last time — to have 
found no words adequate to the occasion. 
At any rate, no reply ever came back. 
Among other papers which Professor 
Dennis reproduces is a cable from the 
first secretary in the American Embassy 
in London warning Washington that while 
Germany wanted to “avoid difficulties” 
with us in the Philippines, she also had 
“every intention to establish a footing 
there if possible.” Hay himself, then 
in London as Ambassador, wrote of 


Germany, “Voila l’ennemi in the present 
crisis. The jealousy and animosity felt 
towards us in Germany is something 
which can hardly be exaggerated... . 
They hate us in France, but French hate 
is as straw fire compared to Germany, 
And France has nothing to fear from us 
while the Vaterland. is all on fire with 
greed and terror of us.” The purchase of 
the Virgin Islands was proposed by Ad- 
miral Bradford immediately after the 
Spanish War “in order to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of Germany,” 


and three years later matters had gone ~ 


so far that a treaty was actually signed, 
though never ratified. 


EST this account of German diplo- 
matic iniquity sound too much like a 
revival of war-time animosity, let the fact 
also be recorded that Hay, in a dispatch 
from London during the Spanish War, 
quotes the German Ambassador there 
as deploring “the false and unfounded 
rumors which have been disseminated 
by the British and American Press, as to 
the unfriendly attitude of Germany in 
the existing war. He said there was abso- 
lutely no foundation for them; that the 
action of Germany had been perfectly 
correct and loyal from the beginning and 
would so continue to the end. He said 
that at the very beginning of the war the 
German Consul General had refused to 
take charge of American interests in 
Havana; and on reporting his refusal to 
his Government he had been severely 
reprimanded, the German authorities 
having reminded him of the conduct of 
the American Embassy in Paris taking 
charge of German interests during the 
war of 1870. He said further that since 
the present war began, the Spanish Gov- 


‘ernment had offered to make over the 


Philippine Islands to Germany, ‘in de- 
posit,’ but that the German Ministry had 
promptly refused to accept them.” 

The hoary cock-and-bull story of an 
alliance between Great Britain and 
America signed toward the end of the 
Nineteenth Century is — or ought to be 
— laid to rest at last by this book. Pro- 
fessor Dennis reports that “‘a most care- 
ful search through the Hay Papers has 
failed to produce a scrap of evidence in 
support of this story.” Indeed, Hay 
himself specifically denied it. 

Altogether Professor Dennis has pro- 
duced a valuable and an entertaining 
book. Necessarily somewhat rambling 
from the variety of subjects it covers and 
the necessity of quoting from innumerable 
documents, it is nevertheless an admirable 
X-ray picture of a critical ten years. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Etched in Moonlight. By James Stephens. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 


T is a strange moonlight with which 

Stephens goes about his etching. At 
least his title is apt in that no acid could 
bite deeper than does this strange stuff 
which he now uses. The Stephens of 
“The Crock of Gold” or “Dierdre” 
would have gathered under such a title 
something weird, perhaps, fanciful, prob- 
ably, and certainly something very beau- 
tiful. This new Stephens has done that 
by the way; he has introduced chiefly a 
savage and bitter futility which is strange 
and often unwieldy in his hands. The 
story which gives the volume its name in 
particular is clumsily ineffective in a way 
which must bewilder those familiar with 
Stephens’ other work. There are flashes 
in the accustomed manner, bits of in- 
verted philosophy, phrases of always sur- 
prising beauty; but they are not enough. 
Stephens seems to have gone modern. In 
others of these stories — “Darling” and 
“The Boss,” for example — while there is 
a new and changed mood, there is the 
old fascination. But for the most part, 
“Etched in Moonlight” is thin and pur- 
poseless, even in those inconsequential 
delights which Stephens so often has 
rendered important — and must render 
important if he is to achieve his own 
ends. We can only stand by and wait 
either for a softer etching or a less 
acidulous moonlight. 


* ek Kk K K 


One of Cleopatra’s Nights. By Théophile 
Gautier. New York: Brentano’s. 
$2.00. 


HIS modern reprint of an earlier 

collection emphasizes freshly the 
curious and precise brilliance of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s literary style. Not only did this 
expatriate deal faithfully with the orig- 
inal French of Gautier — he added in 
translation a part of his own talent 
which gave the finished stories a smooth- 
ness and delicacy which they did not 
altogether possess in the overripe orig- 
inals, and which no literal translation, 
however carefully worked in English, 
could alone possess. Hearn retained all 
the matter-of-factness which character- 
ized Gautier — which, as was also the 
case with Maupassant and Baudelaire, 
made Gautier’s sensuality tolerable to 
Saxon minds and something more than 
that to Gallic tastes; in addition, he in- 
fused his transcriptions with a delicacy 
which was purely that of a discriminating 
craftsman in words and which accordingly 
could not but enhance the richness of the 
tales themselves. As for these — there 


are six—they are typical of Gautier’s 
shorter anecdotes, content to be simply 
anecdotes and no more. For Gautier 
bothered about plot in his short pieces 
little more than Maupassant. If he could 
see a plot in what he happened to find 
worth setting down, so much the better; 
otherwise, the matter failed to trouble 
him. “Character and situation,” as the 
textbooks would have it: that was what 
concerned him chiefly. And for character 
and situation “‘Oneof Cleopatra’s Nights” 
is an always-to-be-cherished volume. 


** eK * 


We Sing Diana. By Wanda Fraiken Neff. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


HE author has observed and re- 

corded every type of single woman 
from the old-fashioned spinster of a 
small churchly town, through the fran- 
tically earnest suffragette, to the post- 
war ultra-intellectual. Her description of 
life in women’s colleges is an able demon- 
stration of the need for certain reforms 
which are coming; in many cases they 
have already come — a fact which many 


readers are sure to overlook, just as the 


author overlooks the more modern college 
type who can take her mind and her men 
quite placidly. But Mrs. Neff does not 
confine herself to single women in col- 
leges. At the beginning her heroine asks 
gloomily, “Can a woman have both in- 
telligence and happiness?” The author 
does not forget that Diana is the goddess 
of the chase as well as of chastity, and we 
are shown Diana in Greenwich Village, 
pursuing life and love; Diana in summer 
boarding houses; a sloppy French Diana, 
and healthy, hockey-playing English edi- 
tions; also Dianas who lose their minds 
and morals. It looks as though they were 
all bound to lose both intelligence and 
happiness in the end. But the heroine at 
least finally makes the discovery, “Life 
—one cannot escape it—even joy.” 
The accuracy of Mrs. Neff’s observations 
will be recognized. She does not, however, 

o very far beneath the surface; and the 
“inner life” which it is claimed she re- 
veals is conspicuous for its absence. 


*e Ke Ke 


The Immortal Ninon: By Cecil Austin. 
New York: Brentano’s. $3.50. 


HIS book, on first thought, appears 

to be merely another manifestation 
of the courtesan complex in current 
letters which hides itself under the cate- 
gories of biography, history, or drama as 
the case may be. Avowedly, it is a 
character study of Ninon de Lenclos. Ac- 
tually, it is an entertaining series of anec- 
dotes — based on fact, on gossip, or on 


contemporary correspondence which half 
the time was little more than gossip come 
to the aid of an enthusiastic pen — in- 
volving the astounding lady who in- 
trigued an important section of Parisian 
society for half a century. Ninon de 
Lenclos was famous chiefly as an inde- 
fatigable courtesan, then as a_ wit; 
thirdly, perhaps, as one of the few reign- 
ing beauties of the period who never 
attempted the fickle favors of Louis XIV. 
Shorn of its weighty pretensions the book 
is amusing. Taken any more seriously it 
is inevitably disappointing. By all means, 
then, if Ninon strikes your fancy, read it 
for what it is. 


** * * * 


The Wise Wife. By Arthur Somers Roche. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.75. 


HEN your husband falls in love 

with your guest and asks for di- 
vorce — be nonchalant, light a Murad. 
The “wise wife” does. Her pose and her 
breezy, brittle conversation are aimed at 
a faithful reproduction of the best mod- 
ern manner; but somehow, one has diffi- 
culty in escaping the feeling that she is 
being catty in a good old-fashioned way. 
In the end, the wife accomplishes the 
reconquest of her husband’s affections 
through arousing his jealousy. And again 
there lingers the impression that all this 
is not too modern. Meanwhile there are 
plenty of amusing incidents. If the plot 
and its working out are conventional, 
it should be added in fairness that it is 
a theme which has rarely failed to meet 
the approval of fair-sized audiences. 


* ee * * 


The Toys of Peace. By “Saki” (H. H. 
Munro). With an introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton. New York: The 
Viking Press. $1.75. 


HIS volume contains the last stories 

which “Saki” wrote before his un- 
timely death during the war. Some of 
them are earlier sketches, but the greater 
number were among his last. Like “The 
Chronicles of Clovis,” this book is made up 
of short stories, all of them rich in that 
gentle satire which was their author’s chief 
characteristic. Brief, vivid with a power 
which comes of quiet irony, they leave one 
with that full satisfaction which is the 
truest test of greatness. It is difficult to 
single out any of the tales for particular 
comment; they are all of that even excel- 
lence of performance which makes one 
read on, fancy tickled by the unexpected 
twist which each story betrays. If you 
have not already made “Saki’s” acquaint- 
ance, it is an experience which should not 
be delayed. 
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The Story of the Week 


Machine Guns as Plowshares 


Leman, diplomats are shaking 

their heads over an incident which 
offers disturbing possibilities to the always 
more or less uneven tenor of Europe’s 
way. The whole thing was a sort of un- 
pleasant New Year’s gift to the League 
of Nations, with Hungary and Italy as 
the somewhat defiant donors and Aus- 
tria as the gleeful Santa Claus who 
opened the surprise package. 

It appears that an Austrian customs 
official at the little station of St. Gotthard, 
with the usual investigative penchant 
of his profession, became curious about 
the contents of five freight cars which 
came into the railway yards. The cars 
were plainly labeled “agricultural imple- 
ments.” Strangely enough, when the first 
car was opened it was found to contain 
agricultural implements only in what might 
be termed their potential state. For the 
contents of the freight car were machine 
guns, and while their consignee may have 
intended beating them into plowshares, 
in their present state they were undoubt- 
edly machine guns. Further sleuthing 
revealed that the cars were bound for 
Hungary which, under the Trianon 
Treaty, is forbidden the solace of buying 
enough arms to be dangerous. The other 
four cars were duly investigated and found 
to contain more machine guns. All told, 
there were 2,000 of them — enough to 
equip fifty regiments, although under the 
treaty provisions Hungary is allowed 
enough war material for but ten. All this 
was on January I. 

Some days later, a League official went 
down to St. Gotthard and thence to Italy 
for an investigation. He returned on 
January 26 and is said to have stated that 
the incident was unimportant since the 
guns had been found. They had been 
shipped by a private firm in Verona 
without the knowledge of the Italian 

Government, and while such traffic in 
arms was forbidden, it was not the first 
incident of its kind. What the League 
really needed, he concluded, was a couple 
of good detectives to put a stop to such 
things. There was no reason for believing 
that an “Incident” — with a capital “I” 
— could be made of Austria’s discovery. 

But the League official reckoned with- 
out the three nations of the Little Entente 
— Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rou- 
mania. These Governments conducted an 
investigation of their own, decided that 
the matter constituted a flagrant violation 
of the Trianon Treaty, and sent notes to 
the League Secretariat on February 1 


a Geneva, on the shores of Lake 


By Stewart Beach 


demanding that the matter be investigated 
by the League Council when that body 
convened on March 5. 

There the matter rested for the time in 
so far as definite action was concerned, 
but rumors began to circulate. The Italian 
Government was not entirely innocent 
in this affair, it was said. The machine 
guns were not of private manufacture, 
but were part of the vast store captured 
by the Italians after the Battle of Vittorio 





As the Commission on Arbi- 
tration and Security meets to 
consider ways to secure peace, 
Hungary tosses a monkey 
wrench into the wheels. The 
discovery of 2,000 machine 
guns by an Austrian customs 
official and the nice point 
of diplomacy which they 
offer the League Council fo- 
cuses attention upon Geneva. 
Strangely enough, there’s a 
silver lining to the cloud. 
For it now appears that the 
accidental discovery may help 
along a Balkan security pact. 
The machine guns, pointed 
at Hungary, may force a 
“shotgun wedding” with the 

Little Entente 











Veneto in 1918. If such was the case, then 
Italy had flagrantly violated her agree- 
ment under the Trianon Treaty not to arm 
the former enemy powers. On the other 
hand, a counter-rumor persisted that the 
arms were not intended for Hungary, but 
for Poland or Czechoslovakia. This, 
however, was refuted on the ground that 
neither of these nations is under restric- 
tions in the purchase of arms and there 
would have been no reason for them to 
receive machine guns disguised as agri- 
cultural implements. 


N February 20, the League Commis- 
sion on Arbitration and Security 
convened at Geneva, and with the influx 
of diplomats, discussion of the incident 
assumed more definite proportions. Nico- 
Las Potitis, Greek jurist who is one of the 
three rapporteurs of the Commission, 
stated that this was not the first shipment 
of arms bought by Hungary. Nine others 
had safely passed the surveillance of the 
customs officials, he said, and it was time 
the Council did something about it. 
In the midst of all this, word came that 


Hungary was quietly destroying the 
evidence. Telegrams were sent, and the 
Hungarian Government readily admitted 
that it had been junking the machine 
guns for the past four days. Why not? 
No one had called for them, and they 
were therefore to be sold at public auction 
on February 24. Since they could not be 
sold as machine guns, they were being 
destroyed and would be sold as old iron. 


CHENG LOH, Chinese Minister to 

France, is acting president of the 
Council, and apparently word was passed 
to him that action might be the order of 
the day. At all events, he dropped in on 
ArisTIDE Brianp, French Foreign Min- 
ister, called London by telephone, and 
then sent off a telegram to Sir Eric 
DrummonpD, secretary general of the 
League, directing him to stop the sale of 
the junked guns. Sir Eric telegraphed 
Budapest on February 23 and received 
a reply the same day from Count Sre- 
PHEN BETHLEN DE BETHLEN, Premier of 
Hungary, which read as follows: 


The Hungarian Government tonight re- 
ceived with surprise your telegram. In 
official statements published through the 
press a number of weeks past Hungary 
has published details of how the arms are 
to be disposed of as uncalled-for goods. 
The public auction sale is scheduled for 
tomorrow at St. Gotthard in the method 
prescribed for such sales, It is impossible 
to postpone the auction. 

I may remark that the regulations for 
investigation rights inherent in the League 
of Nations do not apply in the present case. 
However, tlie Hungarian Government as a 
courtesy to the Council’s president will ask 
the purchaser of the goods to leave them 
untouched where they now lie. 


The sale was duly held at St. Gotthard 
on February 24, and some 16,000 pieces 
of junk representing the dismantled 
machine guns were knocked down to a 
Budapest dealer in old iron for $300. 
Hungarian and Austrian officials super- 
vised the sale and, in accordance with 
Count BETHLEN’s request, the purchaser 
left the parts at St. Gotthard until the 
League Council decides whether it wishes 
to examine them. 

There the actual facts of the case rest 
until the Council convenes on March 5 
and takes up the matter. But it is interest- 
ing to examine some of its wider aspects. 
First, the fact that Musson has made 
no attempt to deny that the guns were 
shipped with the knowledge and consent 
of the Italian Government. It would have 
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been an easy matter for the Italian 
Premier to disclaim all knowledge of the 
proceeding, promise disciplinary measures 
against the shipper in Verona, and leave 
the matter as one of those undercover 
transactions in arms which are almost 
impossible to stamp out. As a matter of 
fact, he did none of these things. Although 
he has made no public statement, the 
Roman press. known to reflect official 
opinion has stoutly supported Hungary, 
and flayed the other powers for “cow- 
ardice” in fearing that one of the former 
enemy nations might secure a few machine 
guns. That opinion, it should be noted in 
passing, is an out-and-out begging of the 
question. 

It is worthy of note, also, that Count 
BETHLEN chose to adopt a defiant atti- 
tude in his telegram to the League. His 
statement that the League has no right to 
investigate, and his further order to de- 
stroy the evidence not only put the 
semblance of guilt upon his shoulders, 
but make one wonder what he hopes to 
gain by his truculent attitude. 


S it stands now, the matter has be- 
come one of principle, turning upon 
the League’s jurisdiction in investigating 
Hungary’s military establishments. Until 
September, 1927, Hungary, together with 
the other former enemy nations, was under 
the surveillance of the Allied Military 
Control Commission. Last September 
this Commission was disbanded, it being 
felt that there was no longer acute reason 
for its existence, and its functions. were 
passed over to the League. And since 
the Control Commission had full rights 
of investigation, why should similar 
rights be denied to the League? Further 
authority for League investigation exists 
under the Versailles Treaty signed by all 
of the nations involved. Article 213, 
Section § of the pact states that the de- 
feated powers will assist in any investiga- 
tion “which the Council of the League of 
Nations, acting if need be by majority 
vote, may consider necessary.” 

Interested parties, therefore, await the 
convening of the Council with intense 
interest. And the Council, one may as- 
sume, might wish to avoid the unpleasant 
task which has been wished on it by the 
Little Entente. Italy is sure to oppose 
vigorously any proposal of investigation, 
and may expect a certain amount of 
support from Germany which is eager 
to have surveillance of her own arma- 
ments come to an end. If it is decided 
that the League has no right to investigate 
Hungary’s armaments, then it can hardly 
be held that Germany must submit to 
such an investigation should it be ordered. 
For exactly the same reason, France is 
strongly in favor of the inquiry. England 
has cast in her lot with France. And 
there the matter rests. 

The whole thing has one rather for- 
tunate aspect, however, from the point of 


view of Epuarp Benes, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia who is also chairman 
of the Commission on Security and 
Arbitration. This Commission was created 
by the Assembly of the League last Sep- 
tember, and held an organization meeting 
in December. Its task is to seek avenues 
to disarmament and peace through secur- 
ity and arbitration. In January, Chairman 
BENES summoned the three rapporteurs 
appointed in December to draw up 
plans which might serve as a basis for 
discussion, and a meeting of the four was 
held in Prague. Now it is understood that 
the Czechoslovakian wants a security 
pact, similar to the Locarno engagements, 
for the Little Entente powers plus Austria 
and Hungary. Austria, it is felt, might 
be willing to come in, but a veto is ex- 
pected from the rather truculent national- 
ists of Hungary. The machine guns offer 
a way out. Hungary will bé summoned 
before the Council as a defendant to 
defend her policy, will receive a rebuke, 
and then the offer of an olive branch if 
she signs a pact with her theoretical 
enemies in the Little Entente. This is said 
to be M. Benes’ plan. 

Security discussions at Geneva offer an 
interesting contrast to the peace schemes 
of the United States. While Secretary 
KELLOGG is attempting to harness M. 
BrianD into a peace team with the United 
States to carry a multilateral treaty out- 
lawing war to the other nations, the 
League Commission is striving to ap- 
proach the problem through more practi- 
cal avenues. Last September at Geneva 
the cause of peace looked dark, indeed. 
The Commission on Arbitration and Se- 
curity was offered and enthusiastically 
accepted by the fifty-five member states 
as a way out of the difficulty. The Com- 
mission was made a subcommittee of the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment whose task it is to prepare the way 
for an international conference upon dis- 
armament. France was the chief sponsor 
of the security idea, stating that effective 
disarmament could never come until the 
nations were assured in a practical way 
that they were secure from aggression by 
their neighbors. Germany opposed the 
plan, demanding disarmament first. Her 
position is easily understandable. The 
Versailles Treaty left her disarmed, and 


‘she has been claiming that since the 


other nations promised to disarm as soon 
as possible, they should keep their word. 


REAT Britain, on the other hand, 
originally disposed to favor the Ger- 

man position, has come around to the 
French point of view. Security is inex- 
tricably bound up with disarmament her 
envoy, Lord CusHENDON, states. Britain 
now favors the plan which Finland pre- 
sented at the December meeting proposing 
that the nations covenant to offer mutual 
financial assistance in case a member state 
of the League was attacked. Lord Cusu- 


ENDON stated that the British felt $250,- 
000,000 was the maximum which should 
be subscribed and of this amount, Britain 
would contribute 734 per cent. 

Sessions of the Security Commission 
have not developed too favorably, largely 
because a-number of the diplomats feel 
that the present program is pushing things 
too rapidly. The Council meets on March 
5, and discussions will be somewhat ham- 
pered during its sessions. Then, on March 
1, the full Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament will convene, and the Secu- 
rity Commission had hoped to have a 
definite program to present. This in turn 
was to be discussed by the Preparatory 
Commission, approved, and passed on to 
the next meeting of the Council next June 
for its sanction. That would leave every- 
thing ready for a vote of the League 
Assembly which meets on September 2. 

But conditions in Europe are not ex- 
actly ripe for action just now, say the 
doubtful ones. There are spring elections 
in a number of nations — France and 
Germany, for two — and these naturally 
turn the interests of -statesmen inward 
toward national affairs rather than into 
the broader fields of internationalism. It 
is doubted if agreement may be reached 
by the Preparatory Commission just at 
this time. And after all, why hurry the 
matter? 


O doubt there is much in what they 

say. The Commission on Security 
and Disarmament has no formula ready at 
hand to present on March 15. Nor is there 
any particular chance that one will be 
approved. No one believes now that any 
broad security pact’can be formulated 
which would embrace all nations. The 
hope lies in regional pacts. M. Benes’ 
Central European dream may be realized, 
and this would be a far step toward set- 
tling a section of the world which has 
always had its part in keeping Europe 
restive. To be sure, it would revive the old 
Hapsburg Federation, always a red flag to 
Italy; and it would mean a realization of 
“ Mittel Europa” of which we used to hear 
so much in prewar days. But it would be 
Mittel Europa organized not as a threat 
against its neighbors, but as a guarantee 
that its component parts would keep peace 
among themselves. Germany, mother of 
the dream in other days, objects no less 
strongly than Italy, of course. For a Bal- 
kan Locarno of this sort would destroy the 
dream held by at least a slice of German 
opinion that the Reich and Austria may 
one day be joined together. 

One never knows what may come from 
the hat at Geneva; when MM. Briann, 
CHAMBERLAIN, and STRESEMANN rolled up 
their sleeves and drew out Locarno, even 
those who had hoped for the agreement 
were little less than astonished. Just so, a 
similar series of treaties for the Balkan 
States would be a surprise, but by no 
means beyond the realm of possibility. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study . 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
or comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


ANOTHER JoB FOR THE SUPERSALESMAN. I. Mrs. 
Blair opens her article not by generalizing, but 
by plunging at once into a concrete example of 
political campaigning drawn from her own experi- 
ence. Does this method conflict with any of the 
rules of composition you have found in textbooks? 
Show that it is often a desirable method of introduc- 
tion, especially for articles of a journalistic kind. 2. 
Having read the article, study its organization. Try 
to duplicate the outline upon which Mrs. Blair must 
have based her work. Comment on the conclusion of 
the article. 3. Would you classify this piece of writ- 
ing as exposition, description, narrative, argument, 
or a combination of two or more of them? Which 
kind of writing predominates? 4. What is Mrs. 
Blair’s main thesis? See if you can find it summa- 
rized in one single sentence of the article. Summa- 
rize it in a sentence of your own. 5. Compare the 
advertising methods of a political campaign with 
the advertising methods of a modern industrial con- 
cern. Do you agree with Mrs. Blair that political 
parties might well employ advertising specialists to 
give publicity to their campaigns? Comment on 
some of her specific suggestions for introducing mod- 
ern advertising methods into politics. Discuss the 
feasibility of each of them. Do you think, for exam- 
ple, that the idea of a movie film “built around a 
plot and at least one star,” could be put into prac- 
tice by politicians? What drawbacks are there to the 
idea? 6. What of the cost of high-pressure advertis- 
ing? Does Mrs. Blair prove to you that a political 
campaign conducted on modern advertising lines 
would be no more expensive than a campaign con- 
ducted according to the old system? 7. Write an ar- 
ticle supporting or opposing her general thesis. 

PreconvenTion Porrraits. 1. Consider the 
qualifications of Mr. Meredith for the Presidency as 
you have considered those of the nine candidates 
previously treated by Mr. Merz. Consider also his 





chances of obtaining the Democratic nomination, 
and, if he obtains the nomination, of being elected. 
2. Sketch briefly in your own words the main events 
of Mr. Meredith’s career. Has he ever obtained 
public office by election? To what public offices has 
he been appointed? 3. Describe the split between 
the McAdoo and Smith forces within the Demo- 
cratic party, explaining how Mr. Meredith has come 
into prominence as a Presidential possibility. 4. 
What is the “two-thirds rule” of Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions? Compare Republican and 
Democratic convention procedure. What difficulties 
has the two-thirds rule brought to the Democrats in 
previous conventions? Consider, in this connection, 
the meeting at Madison Square Garden in 1924, 
which resulted in the nomination of John W. Davis. 
Do you see any possibility that the two-thirds rule 
will be abandoned at Houston, Texas, when this 
year’s convention is held? 5. This article brings to a 
close the “‘Preconvention”’ series. It might be inter- 
esting, by way of review, to compare the merits of 
all ten of the candidates considered in the series. Let 
the class divide itself into two parties, Republican 
and Democratic. Let each group hold a nominating 
convention, choosing, according to convention 
rules, its candidate for President. Then let there be 
campaign speeches in favor of the two nominees. 
After that, by a miniature national election, let the 
class select its choice for the Presidency. 





Preconvention Portraits 
(Continued from page 226) 


a bitter struggle — the Democratic party 
cannot agree to disagree locally about 
something on which it cannot agree na- 
tionally, making old-fashioned, Jefferson- 
ian decentralization of government the 
chief tenet of its faith. 

There is a formula here upon which 
both the Eastern and Western wings of 
the Democratic party might agree, at 
least in theory — but probably only in 
theory. For since any deviation from the 
course now charted, any admission of 
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the validity of the principle of decentral- 
ization and home rule, would be regarded 
by the drys not as a compromise but as a 
wet victory, it is difficult to see how theo- 
retical Jeffersonianism can heal a breach 
which is some years old. And at this writ- 
ing it is as difficult to take any other 
point of view than that the party is 
headed toward another intraparty quarrel. 

It is the claim of those who are in 
charge of the Smith campaign that the 
New York governor will go to the Houston 
convention with the 241 votes he received 
on the first ballot in 1924 plus at least an- 
other 250 votes accruing to him logically 
as the candidate with the longest start 
toward the nomination. This would give 
him a total of about 500 votes when the 
convention opened. Some forecasts place 
the estimate at 550. And they may be 
right. But the facts remain: 1. That there 
will be a total of 1,100 votes in the next 
convention. 2, That authoritative opin- 
ion, including the opinion of the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
inclines to the belief that the two-thirds 
rule will remain in force. 3. That with the 
two-thirds rule in force, 734 votes are nec- 
essary to a choice, and that 367 votes are 
sufficient to prevent a choice. 4. That 
there were several blocs in the Madison 
Square convention, controlling a total of 
730 votes which Smith was never able to 
touch in 1924. 5. That it is necessary to 
imagine this bloc of 730 anti-Smith votes 
cut Just about in half to predict Smith’s 
certain nomination. 

Possibly we shall see this happen. Pos- 
sibly it will prove true, early in the con- 
vention, that the anti-Smith votes have 
been cut in half. Reed, Walsh, Robinson, 
and Meredith all serve as possible focal 
points around which the anti-Smith votes 
may rally. The two-thirds rule is a high 
barrier. And once more we may see that 
strange federation of local alliances — the 
Democratic party — headed toward an- 
other conscientious struggle. 





Japan Goes to the Polls 
(Continued from page 232) 


in China. If the division of vote between 
the two parties may be taken as the 
barometer, public opinion on these ques- 
tions seems to be almost equally divided. 

The refreshing factor injected into Jap- 
anese politics by universal manhood 
suffrage is the eight proletarian members 
elected to the Lower House. The number 
may seem too small, but remember that 
this is the first time our proletariat has 
ever entered the arena of practical politics. 
There were four proletarian parties in the 
field — the Japanese Farmers, the Japan 
Labor-Farmer, the Labor Farmer, and 
the Social People’s parties. Together they 
polled 447,000 votes — certainly a cred- 
itable showing. Had they pooled their re- 











sources they could have captured at least 
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fifteen seats. But the important thing is 
that a beginning has been made in a new 
direction. In the years to come these new 
parties will learn how to forget the petty 
jealousies and disagreements which have 
so far prevented them from taking united 
action. In a close division of vote such as 
we are bound to witness in the coming 
session of the Diet, even so small a num- 
ber of proletarian members as have been 
elected will exercise a considerable in- 
fluence. The Japanese proletariat has 
tested its mettle, and it will not remain 
content until it has acquired all the power 
which it thinks its due. Japan, in short, 
has turned the corner, and she is readjust- 
ing her vision to see what is ahead. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 233) 


all the ‘“‘good people” —as Charles 
Evans Hughes used to call them — will 
go ahead, and it would not be at all sur- 
prising if the Burton bill was passed by 
the House. 

The easiest and the most silent way of 
getting rid of opposition is to kick it up- 
stairs. This is just what has happened to 
Representative — now Judge — William 
R. Green of Iowa. Mr. Green has been a 
thorn in the flesh of Hon. Andrew W. 
Mellon ever since Joe Fordney quit Con- 
gress and took to the tall woods of Michi- 
gan. On no point have the late chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Secretary of the Treasury been 
further apart than upon that relating to 
the inheritance tax as a source of Federal 
revenue. Mr. Mellon has very decided 
views that the inheritance tax should be 
left to the States. Mr. Green, while in 
Congress, always thought otherwise. 

The American Taxpayers League, 
which has an agent wherever a bank bal- 
ance is blotted, kindled a warm bonfire 
under the skirts of Mr. Green in his Iowa 
district, and many stamps were wasted by 
energetic distributors of publicity in an 
effort to make the public think Mr. 
Green might be defeated this fall. Maybe 
so and maybe not. Indeed, maybe not. 
But anyway, they frightened the old 
gentleman very badly. First, a vacancy 
was discovered in the Court of Customs 
Appeals in New York. The Iowan turned 
it down. But Mr. Mellon was persistent. 
He had already attempted to absorb 
some of Mr. Green’s opposition to Treas- 
ury formulas by appointing his son a 
member of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
salary $10,000 per annum. Finally, a job 
on the Court of Claims appeared, salary 


$12,500 for life, and this was thrust 


before Mr. Green. He swallowed the bait. 
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His successor, Willis C. Hawley, has no 
such prejudices against repeal of the in- 
heritance tax. 

One of the oddest and rawest events 
of the Presidential campaign has com- 
pletely escaped the eyes of the editorial 
writers. The true calibre of Frank B. 
Willis of Ohio came out in his letters to 
Maurice Maschke, national committeeman 
from that State. Mr. Willis put support 
of his campaign for the Presidency on the 


‘high Ohio political level of patronage. 


“You had better support me,” Mr. 
Willis wrote in effect, “or during the next 
four years I will distribute my patronage 
through someone else.” 

That this battle cry of spoils may yet 
produce an echo in the Ohio preconven- 


tion campaign proves the fervent wish of 


those whose fate it has been to have-had 
pressed upon them other cheap-skate 
tactics of the senior Senator, Mr. Willis. 
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In the Day’s Work 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Mississippi was rising sullenly © A 
TED 


—ripping jagged crevasses in even 

the most stoutly built levees, inun- 

dating wide areas of farm lands, making 
thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin through 
the streets. A government steamer rescued 
goo refugees, but the four telephone opera- 
tors refused to forsake their posts. The 
telephone company notified the operators 
that they were not expected to stay. 
Friends warned them to leave at once. 
They decided to remain on duty, and the 
exchange was the only thing in town that 
continued to carry on. 


Bl 

The world hears little of “the 
spirit of service” until times of emer- 
gency and disaster . . . when a 
flood on the Mississippi or in New England, 
a storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit is always pres- 
ent. Each hour of every day, telephone 
calls of life or death importance speed over 
the wires of the nation-wide system, and 
telephone users confidently rely upon the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the men 
and women who make this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is the 
daily work of the more than 310,000 Bell 
System employees. 
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